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Another Volume of 
LOWELL’S POEMS 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND Com- 
PANY take pleasure in announcing a ‘very 
interesting volume :— 


LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL 
A volume of admirable and characteristic 
poems, artistically printed on the best paper, 
with rubricated title and initials, and exqui- 
sitely bound in polished buckram. With a 
fine new Portrait, regarded by his family as 
the best likeness of Mr. Lowell in his later 
years. I2mo, $1.25. 


A Charm for Every Day 
THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK 


Passages for each Day from the Verse and 
Prose of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A 
beautiful little book, with a fine new Por- 
trait of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is of the same character as the Holmes Year- 
Book, which has been exceedingly popular. 


A Notable Book and Life 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMERI- 
CAN ENVOY TO JAPAN 
By WILLIAM E. GriFFis, D.D., author of 
“ Japan: In History, Folk-Lore, and Art,” 
The Lily Among Thorns,” “ Brave Little 
Holland,” etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


The material of Dr. Griffis’s book is of very high 
historic value, and is new to Americans, Europeans, 
and Japanese. It consists largely of Mr. Harris’s 
journal while Envoy to Japan, and fills the gap in 
oa anese books between Commodore Perry’s work 

the treaties made afterward by a with the 
United States and European nations r. Harris’s 
life in New York was exceedingly useful, and is 
admirably depicted. 


A Solution of Present Problems 


CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPERNAT- 
URAL 
By Rev. JOHN H. DENISoN, D.D. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


Dr. Denison offers this = asa conttibution to 
the solution of pressing problems—of material phe- 
and spiritual experiences. It is thought sincere 
eloquent, -_ worthy of the earnest attention of 
good rea 


A Book about Butterflies 


FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR 
By SAMUEL H. SCUDDER, author of “ The 
Butterflies of the Eastern United States and 
Canada,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, in 
decorative binding, $1.50. 


Dr. Scudder knows all about butterflies and their 
life. This book is written in an engaging style, and 
the reader will have the satisfaction ot knowing that 
while reading a delightful book he is following a thor- 
oughly competent guide in fascinating excursions. 


A Touching Story Retold 


THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss 
PHELPsS’s most striking stories. With Illus- 
trations. Uniform with Mrs. Wiggin’s “ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” Square 12mo 
75 cents. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
() The Newspaper Sermon Associ- 

ation (non-pro t-makine. and la 
150, $100, and $so0, respect- 
ively, for the 4 best 
y for five million Sunday on tee r readers—a 
tation commands an audience. o be published over 
signature. MS. must be received by Nov.1. For full 
particulars address immediately NEWSPAPER SERMON 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YorK 
ing ”, inspire right living) offers 
vast in which the sermon er than the repu- 
ATION, 13 School St., Boston. 


THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC 

Guy Arranged as a Service 
of Song for Temperance Societies. Young People’s Meet- 
ings, etc. Price, 12 cts. each ; $1.20 per dozen. 


MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 
with Responsive Readings. 5cts. each; 50 cts. 
Ber d. tem by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 

HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 ar 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HARPER’S MACAZINE 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 


tells about 
The Future in Relation to American 
Naval Power 


Alone in China’”’ 


The first of a series of Chinese tales 


By JULIAN 


THREE GRINGOS THE GERMAN 
IN | STRUGGLE FOR LECTIONS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA LIBERTY JOAN OF ARC 


‘* Hindoo and Mosiem,’’ by EDWIN LORD WEEKS. “At the Sign of the 
Balsam Bough,”’ by HENRY VAN DYKE. ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s Highland 
Home,” by J. R. HUNTER. ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,’’ Short Stories, etc. 


Ready September 20th 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, New York 


RALPH 


PERSONAL RECOL- 


Golden Sheaves. 4, Service 
Festivals and Thanksgiving. Prive, conte per copy. 


Royal Organ Method. 
od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 


Pp 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00. 


Gospel Hymn Hymn Nos. 1 to6. Complete. 


9 Music $1.18 
Words type, 12 cts Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by ob he 


f 
Model Music Course Schools 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


The Musical Visitor gmmencize with 


ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW AND CONTINUOUS STORY 


A Galloway Herd 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


author of ‘* The Stickit’ Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” | 


‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘* The Men of 
the Moss-Hags.”’ etc. 


12mo. 298 pages. Cloth, #1; Paper, 50c. 


**A GALLOWAY HERD” is somewhat in the vein of 
‘** The Lilac Sunbonnet ’’—that is to say, it is a love story, 
y with a good deal of the quaint theological character- 
and presentments of the rugged Galloway types 

verent Scottish peasant common to the stories 
in *‘ The Stickit Minister.”’ . 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY 


112 Fifth Ave., New York 


ges. 
hipped for trial. Guaranteed first-class. Largest house 
in the world. Dealers supplied. illus. cat, 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Gustave Flaubert 


As seen in his Works and Correspondence. By 
JOHN CHARLES -TARVER. With Por- 
trait. 8vo. Buckram, $4.00. 

No one who is genuinely interested in literature 


+ can afford to neglect this much-needed and valuable 


book. It furnishes both a critical biography and, in 
a sense, an autobiography, for the letters permit a 
more intimate acquaintance with the spirit and aims 
of the great realist. Theinteresting personages who 
appear here and there in these pages sand the author’s 
associations increase the value of one of the most 
important literary biographies of recent years. 


“It is surprising that this extremely interesting cor- 
respondence has not been Englished before. ”—London 
Atheneum. 

‘**This handsome volume is welcome. . . . It merits a 
cordial reception if for no other reason than to make a 
large section of the English public more intimately ac- 
— with the foremost champion of art for art’s sake. 

. The letters are admirably translated, and in the 
main the book is written with skill and verve. ””__TLondon 
Academy. 


The Stark Munro Letters 


Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by 
J. STARK Munro, M.B., to his Friend 
and Fellow-Student, Herbert Swan- 
borough, of Lowell, Mass., 1851-1884. 
Edited and arranged by A. Conan Doyle, 
author of “ Round the Red Lamp,” “ The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This original and dramatic story sili fresh 
types, extraordinary situations, and novel sugges- 
tions with a freshness and vigor which show that 
the romancer’s heart was in his work. How far cer- 
tain incidents of the story are based upon personal 
experiences it is impossible to say, but the unflagging 
interest and unexpected phases of the romance are 
no less in evidence than the close personal relations 
established between author and reader. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


AM. S.S. UNION 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LETTERS OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE 


Collected and edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


12mo, cloth (Everstey Series), $1.50. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Function of Criticism at the 


Present Time. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Re- 
printed from“ Essays in Criticism.” An Essay 
in Style. By WALTER PATER. Reprinted 
trom“ Appreciations.” In one Vol., 18mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


‘¢‘The Flower of England’s Face’”’ 
Sketches of English Travel 


By JuLiA C. R. Dorr, author of “ Frair Anselmo,” 
‘** Afternoon Songs,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Oxford and Her Colleges 
A View from the Radcliffe Library 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. With sixteen Ilus- 
trations reproduced from photographs. Square 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


NOW READY, THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Uniform with “ Marcella.” 


** Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber.” 


The Alps from End to End 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. With 100 
Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large 
demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


** A high place apones these books of climbing, which 


appeal cannot as wellas toa 1 who 
can, wi the very pleasant vo ume, * e 
Alps End to on Py Time. 


New Volume. 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 


Yearly subscription, $5.50. 


Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 


MR. ISAACS 


A Tale of Modern India. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Dr. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

Already Published, Uniform with the Above, 50 cents each. 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of “‘ The History of David 


Claudius.” ‘* Saracinesca,”’ etc. 


Grieve.” 
SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to “ 
THE NAULAHKA. A Story of aioe and East. 
and WoLcotTr BALESTIER. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


GRANIA. By the Hon. Emiry LAWLEss. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


New Volume of the IRIS SERIES of Novels. 
A Ringby Lass 
and Other Stories. By MARY BEAUMONT. With 
Illustrations by I. Walter West. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
Published in the Same Series, cach 75 cents. 
TRYPHENA IN LOVE. By WALTER RAYMOND. 
With Lllustrations. 


LOST ENDEAVOR. By Guy BootrHBy. With 
Illustrations. 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By JANE BARLOW. With 


Illustrations. 

A MODERN MAN. By ELLA MACMAHON, author 
of ** A New Note.” 

AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 
BETH HASTINGS. 


By ELIza- 


1 vol., 


The Great Frozen Land 


Narrative of a Winter Journey Across the Tundras 
and a Sojourn Among the Samoyads. By 
GEORGE F. JACKSON, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and leader of the Jackson- 

_ Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Edited from his Journals by 
Arthur Montefiore. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii.-297, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


$4.50. 


Issued Monthly. 


THE 


By the Right Hon. Sir 
paper, 25 cents. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING Flowers. 


New Volumes. 


The Century Science Series 
Edited by Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE. ' 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG: His Life and Work. By 
W. A. SHENSTON, ‘Science Master in Clifton 

College. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE HERSCHELS AND MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
By Miss AGNES M. CLERKE, author of “A 
Popular History of Astronomy in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 

JOHN DALTON, AND THE RISE OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, 
F.R.S., etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., AND THE RISE OF 
ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. By CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM,C.B., F.R.S.,etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


121no, cloth, 75 cents. 


** Arctic adventure.” 


Ice-bound on Kolguev 


By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc. 
With numerous I!lustrations and Drawings, and 

3 Maps. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $7.00. 
** The story is told in a htfully and spon- 
taneous manner. " ttye’s and - 
eal.”—Lon- 


rev 
fected narrative enables us hn learn a d 
don Times. 


New Volume Now Ready. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES 


Price, 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.75. 


PLEASURES OF_LIFE 
JoHN LuBBock, Barts M.P., F.R.S., etc. 32mo, 


Already Published in the Same ake endl 25 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 
By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 
A New England Chronicle of Birds and 


By WILLIAM Potts. 


New Volumes of 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
NOVELS 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle 


By THOMAS LOvE PEAcOocK. IIlustrated by F.H. 
Townsend. With an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Ormond 


A Tale. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by 
Cari Schloesser. With an Introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. s2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Jacob Faithful 


By Captain MARRYAT. [Illustrated by Henry M. 
Brock. With an Introduction by David Hannay. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For Use in Colleges and Higher Classes of Schools. By CyrIL RANSOME, M.A., Professor of Modern History and English Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University, author of ‘* A Short en of England” and ‘‘ An Elementary History of England.” In one volume, crown 8vo, about 1,000 pages. 


$2.25, net 
Virgil in the Middle Ages | 


By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Florence. Translated by E. F. M. 
Benecke, with an Introduction by Robinson 
Ellis, M.A , Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford... r2mo, cloth. $2.50. 


With numerous Maps and Plars. 


The White King’s Daughter 


A Story of the Princess Elizabeth, By EMMA 
MARSHALL, author of ** Under Salisbury Spire,” 
etc. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 298, $1.25. 


The Rural Science Series 
Edited by F. H. BAILEY. 


THE SOIL, ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MANAGE- 
MENT. By F. H. Kino, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Physics in the University of Wisconsin. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents.. 


Essentials of New Testament Greek 


By JOHN H. HupDILsTON, A.B. (Harv.), Instructor 
in Greek in the Northwestern University. 16mo, 


cloth, 75 cents, et. 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


Lyre and Lancet 
A Story in Scenes 
By F. ANSTEY, author of “* Vice Versa,” * Voces 
Populi,” etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
Sonia Kovalevsky 
Biography and Autobiography. I. Memoir. By 
A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), Duchessa di Caja- 
nello. If. Reminiscences of Childhood. Writ- 
ten by Herself. Translated into English by 
LovISE VON COSSELL. With Frontispiece. 


12mo, cloth, 3t7 pages, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Wy) Ll is to be hoped that the State Republican 
41 Convention which meets in Saratoga this 
week will not follow the example set by 
the Republican League and avoid the 
distinct issue made through the present 

aspect of the liquor question in New 

. York State, by indulging in platitudes 

about preserving “the American Sunday.” In the first 
place, there is no ‘“‘ American Sunday.” The phrase is itself 
suggestive of a quite too characteristic provincialism. 
There‘is a Christian Sunday, a Continental Sunday, a Puri- 
tan Sunday, and a Jewish Sabbath. But there is no Sunday 
observance characteristically American, and if there were, it 
should be abandoned for one that is broadly Christian, In 
the second place, the question at issue is not at all one of 
Sunday observance, and not chiefly even of how far law 
should go in maintaining Sunday observance. ‘There are 
two questions at issue; and they are very simple. The 
first is whether laws are made to be obeyed and police 
officers are appointed to enforce them, or laws are made 
to be disobeyed and police officers are to disregard them 
when in any locality or with any considerable class they 
chance to be unpopular. It was bad enough to have the 
laws against Sunday saloons left a dead letter—to en- 
deavor to satisfy the conscience of the church-going com- 
munity by putting the laws on the statute-book, and to sat- 
isfy the palate of the saloon-going community by leaving the 
laws unenforced. It was still worse when this inconsistent 
and incongruous method was made the occasion of levying 
blackmail on the saloons by the police for non-enforcement 
of laws which they were appointed toenforce. But neither 
was so bad as to have an ex-Governor of the State con- 
tend that this is a legitimate, wise, and beneficent course, 
and to endeavor to commit his party in the State to a con- 
tinuance of the policy after public attention had been called 
to the wrong and public endeavor had been made to cor- 
rect it. The first duty of the Republican Convention is 
to meet this demand of ex-Governor Hill and his followers 
-in the spirit in which Mr. Roosevelt met it last week in his 
Buffalo speech, by a vigorous demand that laws placed on 
the statute-book by the Legislature be enforced by the 
executive, from Governor down to constable, and by a 
ringing denunciation of the opposite doctrine as that 
of Anarchism in its worst form. The worst lawlessness 
is not that of a mob; it is that of public officials violating 
the law, and of public politicians supporting them in such 
violation. 


& 


The other issue is not so clear. Who shall determine the 
question as to how the sale of liquor should be regulated in 
our cities? Hitherto this has been done by a general law 
passed by the Legislature, and applicable to the entire 


State, city and country. The burden of proof is always 
upon the man who proposes a change; and it is for those 
who advocate a change to give adequate reasons for it. 
There are, however, very good reasons why there should, 
be a change in our legislation in respect to the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic, and why its regulation in the cities 
should be remitted to the people of the cities. The nature 
and conditions of the rural and urban populations are 
widely different. It is to be presumed that the latter 
understand their own conditions better than they are 
understood by the rural counties, and are competent, 
both intellectually and morally, to legislate wisely with 
reference to them. As a general principle, the people of 
each locality should be permitted to manage their own local 
affairs, except in cases in which they are so intermixed with 
the affairs of the State as to be no longer local. It is diffi- 
cult to see how an erroneous or even immoral decision 
respecting the reguiation of the liquor traffic in the great 
cities can directly injure the well-being of the country dis- 
tricts. It is exceedingly difficult in any locality to enforce 
a law which is oppugnant to the local public sentiment; 
and this difficulty constitutes an additional reason why the 
people of the locality should be permitted to determine 
the law if people of other localities are not directly affected 
by it. The advantage of uniformity of regulations through- 
out the State is considerable, but it is at least doubtful if 
that advantage counterbalances these weighty reasons for 
local option. Finally, the remission of the entire ques- 
tion of Sunday closing, and week-day closing as well, tothe - 
several localities would go far to take the liquor question 
out of State politics, and so purify politics of perhaps its 
most corrupting element. For all these reasons, we think 
it would be well for the Republican party to declare itself 
in favor of the general principle of local option, even if 
local option did result in the larger sale of liquor in some 
of our larger cities—a result certainly to be apprehended 
as possible, but by no means to be regarded as certain. 
The Convention will, at all events, in our judgment, com- 
mit a political blunder, not to say a political crime, if it 
keeps a cowardly silence on the entire excise question. 
The American people admire courage and despise cowards, 
And it certainly will be politic as well as right for the Con- 
vention to indorse in the strongest possible language the 
position taken by the Police Commissioners of the city of 
New York, that laws are enacted to be obeyed and police 
officials are appointed to enforce them, if not also to em- 
body in the platform the doctrine of local option. 

The South Carolina Constitutional Convention met last 
week, and elected Governor Evans President. The:Gov- 
ernor’s address on taking the chair reflected credit on his 
Northern college. He urged the Convention to insure a 
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generous provision for the public-school system of the State, 
including therein all the colleges hitherto aided by the 
State. This last declaration was particularly notable, 
because the old South Carolina College at Columbia has 
been a miniature Oxford in its hostility to political reforms, 
and it was feared for a time that the Reform party would 
transfer its accustomed appropriations to the newly estab- 
lished women’s and agricultural colleges. Regarding public- 
school appropriations, Governor Evans stated what we be- 
lieve to have been everywhere true—that the people had 
never grumbled against high taxation when its object had 
been better schools. Unfortunately, these hopeful indications 
for a better educational future for the State—which had 
no public-school system at all under the old slaveholding 


- aristocracy—are offset by indications that even the South 


Carolina reformers will provide in the most niggardly way 
possible for the public schools of the negroes. The 
negroes constitute nearly three-fifths of the population, and 
yet hold but one-tenth of the property. Yet, as before 
stated, it is proposed that only the school taxes paid by the 


‘negroes shall go to the negro schools. The proposition 


is in every way as bad as if a Northern State should 
provide that only the school taxes paid by immigrants 
should be used to educate the children of immigrants. 
The class most needing education will be practically left 
without it. It may be worth noting that ous previous con- 
demnation of this proposal has called forth the following 
protest : 


Mr. Editor: 

In your Outlook of August 10 you condemn South Carolina for 
proposing to make the negro tax support the negro, and the white 
pecple’s tax to be devoted to their own schools. You say this would 
“ provide for the education of the well-to-do classes, but leave the 
poor and ignorant to their poverty and ignorance.” After all your 
glorification over the advance in education and intelligence of the 
negroes, it is rather odd that you should class them all as the poor 
and ignorant. You robbed and murdered the whites in the war: of 
emancipation, and now you wish to force upon the remnant of the 
defrauded white race the education of your created freedmen. If edu- 
cation did them any good there might be a shadow of reason, but many 
of the freedmen can say, as one of my own freed slaves said, “‘ My son 
has been ruined by learning to read and write. He became a forger, 
and wrote an order for a horse and buggy which he stole, and he 
swindled me, his old father, out of my ‘entire crop of cotton. I wish 
he had never seen a pen or an inkstand in his life.” Education with- 
out religion fills the jails and penitentiaries. 


_ Senator Sherman, Governor McKinley, and ex-Governor 
Foraker opened the Ohio Republican campaign at Spring- 
field last week in speeches exceptionally noncommittal on 
the currency question, but exceptionally bold on the tariff 
question. Even Senator Sherman, who has been regarded 
as the arch-enemy of silver, praised the Republican party 
for having added to the currency “silver coins amounting 
to $500,000,000,” and the same Senator, who was thought 
adverse to the McKinley Law, demanded a return to that 


_ law, “with such changes as time may make necessary.’’ 


Ex-Governor Foraker championed a vigorous foreign policy 
in a manner that would have done credit to an English Tory 
—in the eyes of English Tories. In Pennsylvania the 
Democratic State Convention warmly indorsed President 


Cleveland’s administration and specifically condemned the . 


free coinage of silver. In North Carolina a non-partisan 


silver convention has been called by leading free-coinage 
Democrats, and a coalition seems now possible between this 
- wing of the Democrats and the Populists in the Presiden- 
tial campaign next year. In that event, says the Raleigh 
correspondent of the New York “ Evening Post,” there 
will be a coalition between the anti-silver Democrats and 
Republicans. 


In Texas, Senator Mills—who formerly 
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a free coinage, but two years ago voted against it on 
the singular ground that it would not expand the currency 
—has written a letter to the Democratic State Committee 
in which he says that he favors international bimetallism, 
but argues that wage-earners have been “ doubly benefited 
by the standard of the gold dollar.” Just why he should 
wish to injure the wage-earners by international bimetal- 
lism he does not make clear. But his argument that the 
wage-earner has been “doubly benefited” by the gold 
standard is highly interesting. Referring to the Senate 
investigation, he said: ‘“ Prices and wages were examined 
from 1840 to 1892. The evidence demonstrated beyond 
all controversy two facts: (1) that wages, measured by the 
best dollar, had been increasing all the time and are still 
increasing ; (2) that prices, measured by the sem stand- 
ard, were falling during the whole fifty-two years.” As a 
matter of fact, all that that curious protectionist inves- 
tigation claimed to show was that wages rose rapidly 
between 1860 and 1873, and that their fall during the next . 
six years was slightly more than recovered during the 
last decade. The period of rapidly rising wages was dis- 
tinctively the period of the double standard, and this was 
also a period of steady or even advancing prices. Asa 
rule, laborers are neither borrowers nor lenders, but the 
injuries which falling prices inflict upon their employers 
are inevitably an obstacle to rising wages or full employ- 
ment. 


The prediction made py the critics of the last bond con- 
tract, that the placing of half the bonds abroad in exchange 
for foreign gold would not prevent their return to this 
country in exchange for American gold, seems to have 
been fulfilled. No sooner did the week in August arrive 
when the foreign buyers were permitted by their contracts 
to sell their bonds than it was announced that one New York 
firm had imported several million dollars’ worth for sale in 
this country. The importing of these bonds has, of course, 
stimulated gold exports to pay for them to the same ex- 
tent that the exporting of the bonds in the spring stimu- 
lated gold imports to pay for them. In the long run the 
bonds go where they have the greatest natural value, and 
the gold goes where it has the greatest natural value. The 
artificial device of requiring the bonds to be taken abroad 
can be apologized for only as a temporary expedient which 


-would abnormally decrease gold exports for a time and as 


abnormally increase them afew months later. The natural 
return of bonds to this country, however, has been but one 
of the causes of the heavy gold exports of the last month. 
Though this is the time of year at which gold imports usu- 
ally set in, the exceptionally bad crop of cotton this year 
and the dismally low prices for other farm products com- 
bine to reduce the money value of our exports, while our 
imports continue heavy. The effect of the shipment of 
money abroad is, of course, the lowering of prices here, but 
this in turn checks imports and promotes exports until the 
shipments shall be stopped. This is the natural law regu- 
lating gold exports and imports, and there is no hook or 
crook by which any country can avoid its operation. The 
effect of the money exports on prices is described in The 
Business World. As we have before stated, the reduction 
of the Treasury’s gold reserve below the traditional $100,- 
000,000 does not seem to us an occasion for alarm. Whether 
the syndicate bankers deposit more gold in exchange for 
legal tenders, or deposit more legal tenders in exchange 
for gold, does not alter the amount of money in the country 
or the value of the money in the country. The National 
banks of the country hold enough gold in their vaults to 
double the Treasury reserve, but if they gave it all to the 
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Treasury in exchange for legal tenders, the country would 
‘be no richer and the banks no poorer. The banks of 
this city alone hold-enough legal tenders in their vaults to 
exhaust the Treasury reserve, but if they did so they would 
be no richer and the country no poorer. None of these 
changes at all affects the volume of the currency, upon 
which its value depends. : 

| 

‘The immemorial tendency of the party out of power 
to grow more radical and the party in power to grow more 
conservative is again illustrated by the correspondence 
between Senator Chandler on the one side and Attorney- 
General Harmon and Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
Morrison on the other, in relation to the proposed pooling 
arrangement of the great trunk lines. In his letter opening 
the correspondence Senator Chandler called the attention 
of the Government officials to the New York “ Tribune’s” 
report of a “meeting of sixteen presidents appointed by the 
Trunk Line Association to formulate a means of maintaining 
E st-bound and West-bound freights,”’ at which “an agree- 
ment was reached, to be finally acted upon.in September.” 
Senator Chandler asked the Government officials what 
action they would take to prevent the violation of the 


statute law forbidding pools, and the violation of the com- 


mon and statute law forbidding combinations of capital to 
advance prices. Colonel Morrison asked Senator Chandler 
for suggestions, while Attorney-General Harmon wrote him 
that the railroads seemed to be acting in conformity with 
a decision. of the Federal Court of Appeals, and that his 
department could take no action until the Supreme Court 
of the United States passed upon the legal questions at 
issue. ‘To Colonel Morrison Senator Chandler replies as 
follows : 

“1. Ask the railroads if they are making any such agreement. 

“2, Ask them to submit to you a copy of it before executing it. 

“3. Let them refuse if they choose; and let the fact of their refusal 
be known. 

“4, Say to them, if you think so, that an agreement of all the great 
trunk lines and the Canadian roads to appoint nine governors of their, 
roads who shall make rates which no road shall reduce without being 
punished by a money penalty, is a trust, a pooling contract, and a 

crime. 

5. Say to them, if you feel that way, that such a gigantic combina- 
_ tion to override law and oppress the people shall be fought and over- 
thrown if possible by all the powers of the Genera] Government.” 
To Attorney-General Harmon Senator Chandler replies, 
sharply arraigning him for the “ promptitude ” with which 
he has “ assumed, in behalf of the railroad conspirators, that 
their coming trust combination is a successful evasion of 
the criminal laws of the United States.” To what extent 
the railroads or the public officials deserve condemnation 
we can form no opinion until the exact nature of the new 
agreement is made public. But Senator Chandler is cer- 
tainly right in demanding that it shall be made public, and 
that the powers of the Federal Government shall be as 
zealously used to prevent any violation of the Inter-State 
Commerce and Anti-Trust laws by combinations of capital 
as they were to prevent any violation by combinations of 
labor. | 

The imminent perils of forest destruction in our coun- 
try have been again brought to mind, not only by the 
Convention of the American Forestry Association, but 
also by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
At a recent meeting of the latter body the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas, The welfare and the commercial interests of the entire 
country are closely related to the preservation and proper manage- 
ment of the public forésts : 

“ Resolved, That, as a first step to a permanent and scientific forest 
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policy, we heartily favor the creation by Congress of a National Forest 
Commission, with the following objects : 

“1. To study the public timber-lands, reserves, and parks on the 
ground. 

“2. To ascertain their condition and extent. 

“ 3. To ascertain their relation to the public welfare and to existing 
local needs of the people as regards agriculture and the supply of 
wood for mining, transportation, and other purposes. 

“4. To ascertain what portions of the public timber-lands should 
remain as such in view of the agricultural, mining, lum’ering, and 
other interests of the people. 

“s. To prepare a plan for the general management of the public 
timber-lands in accordance with the principles of forestry. 

“6. To recommend the necessary legislation.” 

The Board’s proposition of a National Commission as a 
remedy for existing evils is a peculiarly good one. (It 
may not be known that a single industry, pulp, has made 
such alarming inroads that half of our spruce lumber has 
already been destroyed, and that the consumption is in- 
creasing at the rate of a hundred million logs a year. 
We have not yet awakened to the fact that we are being 
deprived, not only of our rightful proportion of forest-land 
for the propagation of trees, but also of our sources of 
water-supply to such a degree. as to imperil the health of 
many a community now wxyconscious of such danger. 
Reforestation at the head of many a river is already neces- 
sary. The wholesale destruction of trees has changed local 
climatic conditions unfavorably, has given us surface in- 
stead of subsoil drainage, and has stopped the steady flow | 
of water on which millsrely. The fire laws passed by Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have 
done good ; they should extend everywhere. The area of 
the permanent forest reservations proclaimed under the law 
of Congress in 1890 is seventeen million acres, and our en- 
tire National forest domain is now estimated at fifty million 
acres ; yet there is little or no provision for taking care of 
these immense tracts. The very object of the legislation 
which created them is defeated. It is all very well to 
prosecute after the depredation is committed ; we shouid 
prevent the depredations. 


® 


The Waller case has now advanced to such a stage that 
a recapitulation of it may betimely. In 1891 the Hova 
Government in Madagascar granted an exequatur to Mr. 
John L. Waller, who had previously been our Consul at 
Tamatave, the port of the capital of Madagascar, Antana- 
narivo. As the protectorate of France over Madagascar 
set up in 1890 had been acknowledged by Great Britain, 
‘but not by the United States, the Frénch Resident-General 
was angered, as he had directed Mr. Waller to apply only 
to him, and thus to accord a half-recognition of the French 
protectorate. Mr. Waller refused, however, and remained 
as Consul under the Hova Government until January, 1894, 
when he was superseded. Mr. Waller then applied to the 
Malagasy Government for a lease of certain public lands. 
In spite of the protest of the French Resident-General, th‘s 
lease was granted in March, 1894. The concession cov-. 
ered nearly one hundred and fifty thousand acres, and the 
land was not only fertile for agriculture, but was especially 
valuable by reason of its splendid forests yielding mahogany. 
ebony, rosewood, and especially a wealth of rubber-trees. 
The French authorities, whose claim was of course still 
disputed by the Hovas (who had never given them authority 
ether than that of a supervision of the island’s foreign 
affairs), attempted to get the lease from Mr. Waller by 
offering to approve a concession for about one-tenth the 
number of acres, and to furnish the money with which to 
develop it. When Mr. Waller refused this offer, the French 
Resident-General declared his original lease null and void. 
This declaration violated the rights guaranteed to citizens 


; 
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of the United States by our treaty of 1883 with Madagascar, 
France having since then announced that she would change 
nothing in the treaties between the Hova Government and 
other nations. When Mr. Waller attempted to take posses- 
sion of his concession, he was forcibly prevented by the 
French authorities. Later on the French claimed that 
Mr. Waller was acting as a revolutionary agent. He was, 
therefore, arrested and thrown into prison by the French, 
and was tried by military court martial and sentenced to 
imprisonment for twenty years on the charge that he was 
a Hova spy who had conspired against the French pro- 
tectorate.. It is interesting to note that some of the Eng- 


' lish papers have followed our own in warning the French 


Government that the action in regard to Mr. Waller has 
been precipitate, and that a court martial may not take 
the place of the civil law, especially i in adjudicating the 
offenses foreigners. | 
Information from both the Government forces and the 
insurrectionists in Cuba agree in the one fact that there 
has been hot fighting on both sides, but disagree generally 
as to the results. However, from the varying dispatches 
the advantage seems still to lie with the Government, 
although the rebels have made great gains. In point of 
territory the latter assert that they now control the prov- 
inces of Santiago, Puerto Principe, and Santa Clara (the 
three eastern States), that the province of Matanzas is 
contested, and that Spain has absolute control only of the 
provinces of Havana and Pifiar del Rio (the western prov- 
inces). The probability is, however, that Matanzas must 
be added to the provinces over which Spain has undoubted 
control. This would leave the eastern comparatively 
uncultivated and mountainous region in the hands of the 
insurrectionists, and the rich lands and cities of the west, 
with almost the entire railway connection of the island, still 
in the hands of Spain. As to railway communication in 
the east, the revolutionists have burned every. station 
and railway bridge, and have reduced all communi- 
cation to a minimum. Of course, in this lies their mani- 
fest advantage, since by guerrilla warfare, in which they are 
past masters, they may be able now, with a comparatively 
small army, to harry Spain as they did twenty years ago, 
and for ten years atatime. They are still besieging the 
important cities of Santiago and Puerto Principe, the 
capitals of the provinces of those names. General Antonio 


Maceo is conducting the siege of the first, while his brother 


José is still operating in the vicinity of Guantanamo. The 
brothers are reported to have 13,ooo0 men under their 
command. General Gomez is besieging Puerto Principe. 
Turning from the rebels to the Cuban autonomists, who 
demand, not separation from Spain, but a government 
which shall be in all respects as self-controlling as is that 


of Canada, the “Junta Autonomista” has just pledged its 


entire membership to bring about a reconciliation between 


Spain and the insurgent forces if such an individual govern- 
ment as instanced above shall be immediately established. 


Our readers will remember that, just before the revolution 
broke out, the Cortes passed a law granting a large measure 
of home rule to Cuba. Of course the revolution prevented 
the practical execution of such law. As to the Spaniards 
themselves, fifteen transport steamers, with 800 officers and 
23,000 soldiers, have now arrived in Cuba, or are about to 
arrive. —,The Madrid Government evidently intends to spend 
and be spent in the attempt to put downthe revolution. In 
this it has as much aid from the opposition as from its own 
supporters. In the United States many who wish the 
Cubans every liberty believe that, as the revolutionists do 
not number statesmen of experience, the plan of the “ Junta 
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Autonomista ”’ would seem to be chi best, at least for the 


present. 

The unfortunate ending of the international yacht-race, 
while it has kept the America’s Cup in America, has not 
added to the credit of competitive sports. The first of the 
three races was won by the Defender, but in what can hardly 
be called a fair field, since, according to all accounts, the 
boats were constantly interfered with by excursion steamers, 
and the fact that one boat. was interfered with as much as the 
other does not prevent the interference from being a distinct 
injustice. In the second race the two boats fouled in 
maneuvering for a position, and the Valkyrie came in 
‘ahead at the end of the race. It was a hotly contested 
question whether the English boat was responsible for the © 
foul. Non-experts must in such cases accept the decis- 
ion of the experts who have been appointed the official 
judges, but it was none the less unfortunate that the 
judges were compelled in a doubtful case to give the race 
to the American boat which had come in astern of its 
competitor, and still more unfortunate that they had no 
authority under the rules to declare the race off and direct 
a resailing. It is hardlyto be wondered at that Lord Dun- 
raven refused to accept as a favor from his competitor what 
he claimed as a right. Lord Dunraven then gave the 
Committee notice that, unless they could assure him of a 
clear course without interference by excursion steamers, 
he would not sail the third race, except to the extent of 
crossing the line for the purpose of giving the race to the 
Defender. For the exasperation of the onlookers who came 
to see,a race and were disappointed, the responsibility lies, 
it appears to us, not on Lord Dunraven, who had given the 
Committee notice of his purpose, but on the Committee, 
who did not give that notice to the public. His decision, 
however, whatever justification there may be for it, is to. 
be regretted as unfortunate. He would have occupied a 
stronger position with the public, and, we judge, with 
yachtsmen also, had he sailed the race under protest, and 
would have obviated the suspicion of evading a test the 
issue of which the previous races had apparently made 
clear in favor of the American boat. For the indications 
certainly are that the Defender is a swifter racing-machine 
than the Valkyrie—that both are simply racing-machines, 
and in no proper sense of the term yachts, appears to be 
generally conceded. Whether this is the case or not, it is 
certain that the cup is retained, not by three equal races, 
but by one race, one protest, and one walk-over, and that 
America has proved herself unable to so far restrain the 
curiosity of the public as to give in either race unobstructed 
waters to the competitors. This is not the fault of the 
Committee, who have no power to interfere with steam- 
boats in the navigable waters of our coast, but it is dis- 
tinctly the fault of America, which has proved itself lacking 
in that spirit of self-control which must animate the spec- 
tators as well as the competitors in order to true success 
in competitive sports. 


In this year of record-breaking in athletics and sport 
we have to add a more remarkable feat, and one which 
closely affects transportation and travel. Two weeks ago, 
in our ‘“‘ Business World,’”’ we called attention to the fact 
that the distance from London to Aberdeen had been 
covered by a train on the London and Northwestern Rail- 
way in the extraordinary time of 512 minutes for 540 miles ; 
but the comment of the English papers, after this record, 
that “our American cousins will now hardly attempt to 
compete with this feat,”” becomes especially spicy reading 
after an event which took place on Wednesday of last 
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week. The English train weighed only half as much as a 
special train on the New York Central road, leaving New 
York City early Wednesday morning for Buffalo, but the 
latter train covered 43614 miles in 407 minutes, or 6 hours 
and 47 minutes. This averages the running time between 
the two cities 6414 miles an hour, whereas the best English 
record, that above mentioned, is 6334 miles an hour. As 
has been said, distance has lost much of its meaning when 


one may leave New York between half.past five and six 


o’clock in the morning and arrive in Buffalo for a noon lunch. 
It only adds to the wonder of this speed when we remem- 
ber that the English road-beds are better built than ours, 
that there are no less than 515 curves in the road between 
New York and Buffalo, and that there are inexcusable 
grade crossings everywhere. There is no reason why the 
English railways and the English people should continue 
to enjoy such an advantage over us in this last respect. 
We need legislation which shall compel the railways to go 
under or over all country roads and city streets. 


& 


While there has been no realization of the remarkable 
proposition to construct a railway from Chamonix to the 
top of Mont Blanc by building a tunnel from the famous 
French-Swiss resort to the middle of the mountain and 
then reaching the summit by means of a vertical tunnel, 
the railway up the Jungfrau is now in its initial stages, and 
will be one of the great engineering triumphg-of the world. 
It will raise tourists to a height of nearly 14,000 feet. We 
are told by Mr. Finck, in a recent number of the New 
York “Evening Post,” that, for the most part, the road 
will traverse tunnels. Those who fear that it will spoil 
the aspect of the most beautiful mountain in Switzerland 
may feel somewhat reassured, since, at such a height and 
distance, it would take a good telescope to see the road 
from any accessible view-point below. The building of 
this road also calls attention to the many other ‘steep 
mountain railways in Switzerland, most of which do not 
traverse tunnels and are only too prominent and too destruc- 
tive of the charm which irresistibly attracts to that country, 
but others of which atone for ugliness by their undoubted 
convenience. At Zermatt, at Miirren, on Naye, Pilatus, and 
the Rigi, and at many other places there are now railway 
_ constructions which afford the opportunity of high and invig- 
orating elevations and splendid points of view to those to 
whom such pleasure would otherwise be denied. However, 
for the smaller fraction of sturdy mountain-climbers, un- 
deterred by ills of the flesh, or more probably by laziness 
of the spirit, mountain railways have been for the most 
part an unmitigated nuisance. Climbers, therefore, are 
betaking themselves more and more to less-visited districts 
in Switzerland, and, indeed, to less-visited mountam coun- 
tries, such as Norway, the Caucasus and the Balkan regions. 

_ Not only do the new railways benefit travelers who are 
not hardy mountaineers; they also benefit the Switzer’s 
pocketbook, since they have brought crowds of tourists 
into loftily located resorts which but a few years ago were 
comparatively “unspoiled.” The inclined railway thus 
gives the greatest good to the greatest number. As for 
the rest, the mountain world is large enough for them too. 


Americans who do not duly appreciate the value of their 
birthright might find a lesson in the ingenious means by 
which the Chinese seek to evade the exclusion laws. The 
latest story comes from the Collector of the port of San 
Francisco, who, according to the dispatches, has discov- 
ered that over two hundred Chinese recently landed at 
Victoria are to be brought into the United States as actors 
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and exhibitors at the Atlanta Exposition, but are really 
laborers and women seeking a permanent home here. It 
is alleged that the contractors who are managing this smug- 
gling enterprise are to receive nearly two hundred dollars 
apiece for each person brought safely within the American 

lines. The details of this odd story are probably untrust- 

worthy, but the persistency of the smuggling in of Chinese 
under circumstances involving heavy expenditures and heavy 
risks demonstrates that a mere foothold on American streets 

has a property value. 


Cholera broke out in the Hawaiian Islands about the 
middle of August, and, according to the latest reports, has 
become epidemic; the disease is believed to have been 
brought to the islands by Chinese immigrants, and the infec- . 
tion so far has not spread to the people of European birth ; 
the churches have been ordered to be closed through fear of 
infection ; a few cases of a mild form of cholera have appeared 


_ on the United States war-ship Bennington, ‘but no serious 


danger is apprehended by its officers; the San Francisco 
Board of Health has declared Honolulu an infected port, 
and has established quarantine against it. By an earth- 
quake at Tegucigalpa, Mexico, two or three hundred peo- 
ple were destroyed on September 12. In Austria a new 
Cabinet has been formed under the leadership of Count 
Badeni. Two anti-Parnellites have been elected in Lim- 
erick and West Waterford to fill vacancies in Parliament. 
As we go to press, cable advices state that the Porte has 
signified its acceptance of the proposals of Great Britain, 
Russia, and France relative to reforms in Armenia. 
Foreign gunboats have been sent to Kucheng to influence the 
Chinese authorities to punish the perpetrators of the recent 
outrages. The report of the Rev. W. J. Cleveland to the 
Indians’ Rights Association of Philadelphia, regarding the 
recent Bannock troubles in Wyoming, states that the whole 
difficulty was brought about by the desire of the settlers 
to drive the Indians from the region where game abounds 
in order that the settlers might make money by guiding 
white hunting tourists to these regions.——Another great 
strike of coke-workers is threatened in Pennsylvania; an 
advance of eleven per cent. in wages has been demanded by 
the men. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Wakefield died last week 
in Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. Wakefield was ordained in 1817, and is 
said to have been the oldest pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at the time of his death. The Rev. Dr. T. De 
Witt Talmage has been asked if he were willing to accept 
a call to become co-pastor with the Rev. Dr. Byron Sun- 
derland of the First Presbyterian Church of Washington, 


D. C.’ x 
A Living Wage 

A writer in the September “ Forum” attacks the law 
requiring the municipality of New York to pay two dollars 
a day to the laborers engaged in street-cleaning. If this 
attack were based on the ground that the Legislature of 
the State has no moral right to determine what prices the 
city of New York shall pay its laborers, we should agree 
with the writer. The people of that city ought to know 
how to spend their own money, and if they do not it is 
high time they learned. But the criticism is put on 
entirely different grounds. The writer maintains that it 
is neither morally just nor economically wise for employers, 
in determining what compensation they will pay for labor, 
to consider anything else than the “market rate.” The 
argument as to private corporations is thus tersely put : 
“As to corporations, it can only be said that their 
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managers are required by law and by ordinary business 
prudence to conduct their affairs on business principles. 
It is the duty of such managers to pay the lowest wages 
which. will insure them the best possible service.” The 
same principle is applied to municipal corporations. It is 
argued that, if more is paid, then more is taken out of the 
taxpayers, and in so far the community is impoverished 
in order to overpay a class. And while it is admitted that 
‘“‘individuals are at liberty to pay such wages as they 
please, provided they pay their debts,” it is maintained, 
with some show of reason and a great show of dogmatism, 
that this is neither economically prudent nor really benefi- 
cial to the wage-earning class. ‘The principle of the 
‘living wage,’ according to those who advocate it, requires 
‘that workmen should get more than what their labor will 
bring in the market. They should be paid, not what they 
will consent to receive, ‘ pinched by hunger and under the 
stress of need,’ but such wages as will enable them to 
maintain a proper standard of living. There is a ‘moral 
minimum’ of earnings below which they ought not to 
sink, and employers of labor should observe this principle 
in dealing with their workmen.” This is the principle of 
the “living wage’ as defined by Mr. Means, a principle 
which he vigorously attacks and which we as earnestly 
maintain. It is true that the first sentence quoted above 


is subject to criticism. The “living wage” does not’ 


necessarily require that “workmen should get more than 
what their labor will bring in the market.” It may even 
involve their consent to receive less. What it does require 
is the substitution of a moral for a purely economical law; 
the recognition of two principles: first, that the workman 
is entitled to receive a certain just proportion of that which 
brain, muscle, and capital have combined to produce; and, 
secondly, that the so-called market rate of labor, that is, 
“the lowest wages which will insure the best possible ser- 
vice,” is not the only measurement of what that proportion is. 

These two principles are fully recognized by the “ new 
economics,” and it is in accordance with this that “ two 
hundred and fifty local governing boards in England—to 
say nothing of the general Government—have now adopted 
the principle ” of the living wage which Mr. Means con- 
demns. We could not better answer Mr. Means’s article 
than by reprinting from the admirable monograph on “‘ The 
Philosophy of Wealth,” by Professor John B. Clark, for- 
merly of Amherst, now of Columbia College, the chapter 
on “ The Ethics of Trade.” We cannot better interpret 
_ the difference between the old economics and the new than 
by putting in contrast Mr. Means’s article and Professor 
Clark’s chapter. ‘Moral force,” says Professor Clark, 
“as an economic agent, is the characteristic of the new 
régime.” This moral force Mr. Means would banish from 
the industrial world. “Competition without moral re- 
straints,” says Professor Clark, “is a monster as com- 
pletely antiquated as the saurians of which the geologists 
tell us. To find anything approaching it in actual life we 
must go farther back than historyreaches; . . . quite to the 
isolated troglodyte, the companion of the cave-bear.” 
this impossible return, or as much of it as is possible, which 
Mr. Means advocates. ‘‘ The competitive system,” says 
Professor Clark, “has now received definitive limitations 
within the circle where the ethical influences are exerted.” 
The relations of laborer and capitalist Mr. Means would 
keep without that circle. ‘ Moral influences,” says Pro- 
fessor Clark, “have for their particular and legitimate 
function to suppress the remnants of natural ferocity which 
show themselves in the economic dealings of man with 
man.” To that natural ferocity Mr. Means would have 
society give free play. ‘‘The boatman,” says Professor 
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Clark, “ who bargains with a sinking man, virtually says. 


to him, ‘I now refuse to rescue you, but will change my 
mind if you will give me a certain sum.’ .. . It is the 


position of the highwayman ; and the’same is true of those 


who utilize financial exigencies in the same way.” This is 
precisely the doctrine that men “ should be paid what they 
will consent to receive, ‘ pinched by hunger and under the 
stress of need,’” not such wages as will enable them to 
maintain a proper standard of living. 

There are now certain employments in which the mar- 
ket rate is. not the only nor even the chief measure of 
compensation. When achurch hires a minister, it does not 
‘“‘pay the lowest wages which will insure the best possible 
service.” It is true that it takes into consideration what 
other churches similarly situated are paying, and what other 
ministers of similar ability are receiving. But it also takes 


into consideration its own financial abilities and the minis- 


ter’s financial needs. Many a minister refuses a call toa 
church which would demand no longer hours and no 
harder work and would pay double the salary. In manya 
town may be seen two churches side by side, one rich, the 
other poor, one paying double the price of the other for no. 
higher or better service. This is not unjust. Equity is 
not synonymous with equality. The lawyer is not paid 
simply according to market rates. He often charges a poor 
client a half, a third,.a quarter, nay, a tenth of what he 
would charge a rich client for the same service. Believers. 
in the “‘ new economics ” are determined, in so far as they 
have the power, to introduce these elements into all labor 
contracts. They maintain the principle of the parable 
which Mr. Means quotes for another purpose, and they 
insist that every employer should say to himself, if not in 
terms to his employee, ‘‘ Whatsoever is right, that shall ye 
receive.” Speaking broadly, it is right that the wage-earner 
should receive enough to enable him with economy and 
sobriety to maintain a comfortable and healthful. home, 


under conditions which make possible the cultivation of 


virtue and intelligence in his children. Believers in 
this doctrine are doing what they can to apply it 
in private industrial enterprises. It is because of the 
growth of this belief that wages have been so generally 
increased during the last six months in America. This 
increase has not been coerced by fear; it has not been 
based on the doctrine that it is the duty of employers, even 
if they are managers of corporations, “‘ to pay the lowest 
wages which will insure the best possible service.’’ It has 
been based on the doctrine that the workingman is, in a 
sense, a partner with the capitalist, in whose adversity he 
is compelled to suffer, whose prosperity he is justly entitled 
to share. There are some of us, happily.an increasing 
number, who are determined, so far as our vote, voice, or 
influence can be made effective, to apply this priaciple in 
all public enterprises. We mean that the municipality 
shall not employ men as many hours as it can coerce them 
to work, but only as many as are consistent with the main- 
tenance of their own moral and physical health, and that 
of their households. We mean that the municipality shall 
not pay “the lowest wages which will insure the best pos- 
sible service,” ‘‘ but such wages as will enable the worker to 
maintain a proper standard of living.” We believe that 
this is a wise expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, that it 
will enrich the city economically as well as morally, that it 
will decrease the cost of public charity by decreasing 
pauperism, and the cost of public justice by decreasing the 
temptation to crime. And we shall continue to hope, 
despite such arguments as Mr. Means employs, that the 
example of industrial righteousness set by democratic com- 
munities will operate in this country, as it has operated 
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in England, to inspire a similar spirit of industrial right- 
eousness in all private enterprises. 


Dr. Charles H. Hall 


Dr. Charles H. Hall, whose portrait we give to our read- 
ers on the front page of this week’s issue, has for the last 
quarter of a century occupied a leading position in the 
city of Brooklyn, not only as a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but asa public citizen. Born in Georgia 
and brought up in the Presbyterian Church, he came North 
for his education and became an Episcopalian while a 
student at Yale College. Entering its ministry in 1845, 
successively rector at: Huntington, L. I., chaplain and 
rector at West Point, and rector in South Carolina and in 
Washington, D. C., he accepted a call to Trinity Chygch, 
Brooklyn, in 1869, where he has ever since remained. 

Dr. Hall was a representative Broad Churchman. He 
went as far as the canonical and unwritten law of his own 

Church permitted in giving public expression to his sympa- 
thy with other forms of theological faith and Church order, 
but he never deemed it wise to hazard peace in his own 
communion in order to promote unity with other commun- 
ions. The loyalty of his churchmanship is attested by the 
fact that he filled, with satisfaction to all parties in the 
Church, the offices of Chairman of the Standing Committee 
—an office next in importance to that of Bishop—and 
Chancellor of the Cathedral. The breadth of his ecclesi- 
astical sympathies is attested by the very intimate friend- 
ship between himself and Henry Ward Beecher, at whose 
obsequies he delivered the principal address, in accordance 
with an agreement made beforehand that, whichever first 
died, the other should officiate at the funeral. 

In his parish Dr. Hall was recognized as an independ- 
ent and scholarly preacher, a capable administrator, a 
wise counselor in practical affairs, and a strong and always 
faithful friend. His people both venerated and loved him. 
Absolutely free from the petty pretenses of an ecclesi- 
astical pietism, his spiritual life grew richer and deeper with 
his years ; the last address which the writer of these lines 
heard him make was on a social and even festive occasion, 
when he illumined the whole merry evening with a glow of 
light and warmth from the heavenly world. But Dr. Hall’s 
parish, large as it was, did not exhaust his tireless ener- 
gies. His contributions to literature, both periodical and 
permanent, were considerable. Outside his parish, how- 
ever, he was best known by a great variety of public ser- 
vices. He was one of the best of platform speakers, his 
method being always the conversational, his eloquence that 
of fresh thought tersely and simply expressed. He took 
his audience into his confidence, and talked to a thousand 
as to a circle of personal friends. No man in the city has 
been more in request on all public occasions, religious, 
philanthropic, civic, and patriotic, or more influential on all 
questions of public concern. He was a consistent and 
active Democrat, and not infrequently spoke at great 
Democratic meetings, always, it is scarcely necessary to 
Say, as a representative of principles, not of mere party 
organization. He rendered the city distinguished service 
as one of its Park Commissioners, and more lately as one 
of its Civil Service Commission. It is said that excessive 
labors in the latter capacity were the immediate occasion of 
the paralytic stroke which began his fatal illness. Asa 
public teacher his distinguishing characteristic was his 
commingled candor and courtesy. More than most men he 
understood the art of “speaking the truth in love.” We 
doubt whether it ever occurred to him to ask himself, What 
course is popular? but his sympathies were so quick and 
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so responsive that he was able to speak that which he 
believed to be true without exciting the hostility of those who 
disagreed with him. His death will leave a vacancy, not 
only in the Episcopal Church, but in the city of Brooklyn, 
which cannot be supplied. Long after the present genera- 
tion has passed away, his venerated form, captivating and 
inspiring address, and indefatigable labors will be remem- 
bered as a part of the noble aspect of Brooklyn’s history. 


The Power of Resistance 


In long periods of peace men are apt to forget the 
horrors of war; in long times of prosperity they cease to 
remember the anxieties and misery of business depression ; 
during long intervals of quiet, orderly life in communities | 
they become oblivious of the destructive passions which 
are a part of the human inheritance. It is only when war 
comes or hard times are upon us, and when the forces of 
disorder are let loose in a community, that we realize sud- 
denly that all the old possibilities of suffering, misery, and 
violence exist under the quiet exterior of modern civiliza- 
tion. The elements of life, modified as they are in their 
expression and restrained as they certainly are in an in- 
creasing degree, are not exterminated, and the old qualities 
of endurance and resistance, which men needed pre-emi- 
nently in more troubled and disorderly times, are still 
essential to calm and cheerful living. The London “ Spec- 
tator,”’ in a recent article on ‘“‘ The Increase of Suicide,” 
reports the suicide of a brother and three sisters in a little 
community near Vienna, where thirteen suicides occurred 
within three days. The four people who destroyed them- 
selyes were in very comfortable circumstances, were de- 
voted to each other, and could hardly have been insane 
unless insanity be contagious. They are said to have 
been exceptionally happy and united ; but they had suffered 
the loss of a fourth sister, and they decided to die because 
they felt that they could not face the possibility of a repeti- 
tion of such a sorrow. The “ Spectator” is of the opinion 
that the striking increase of suicide of late years is due 
not only to a diminished religious faith but to a diminished 
power of endurance. It thinks that men have less energy 
of hope and less ability to resist than they formerly pos- 
sessed ; and it is by no means impossible that the devel- 
opment of the feeling of humanity, which carries with it 
an added sensitiveness to all the finer feelings, has made 
men more sensitive to pain at the very moment when the 
comforts and conveniences of modern life have increased 
their physical sensitiveness and diminished their physical 
In arly event, it is certainly true that real 
power depends on the possession of the old-time funda- 
mental virtues of endurance, courage, and faith. No ad- 
vance of civilization, no development of art, no increase 
of respect for law, can so soften the conditions of life that 
these old-time heroic qualities will cease to be needed. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe that, so often 
as men begin to lose them, they will be rudely shaken out 
of their dream of ease and content by those great crises 
which, make us suddenly aware of the relative unimportance 


of ease and comfort and the transcendent importance of — 


character, courage, and faith. Better a world full of hard- 
ships and struggle and war than a world in which long- 
continued peace had brought universal enervation, with 
the decay of those foundation qualities on which alone 
moral and intellectual greatness can be built. One of the 
modern problems is to preserve the old-time hardihood 
of body and soul amid all kinds of luxuries, and, while 
increasing the sensitiveness of the spirit, to develop also 
its capacity for resistance. 


_ 
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Our Chaplains and Work 


By the Rev. H.-H. Clark, D.D. 


_ Chaplain United States Navy 


UR Government has never failed to reccgnize 
the need of such a corps of men in its naval 
service. The least it can do for those whom 
it sends abroad to defend its honor or to fight 
its battles is to make provision for their relig- 
ious welfare. Men who stand ready to offer 
their lives for the public weal must not be 

denied ministers of religion to conduct their worship, to 
instruct and console them; in short, to perform the offices 
of religion in camp or hospital, on the field of battle or the 
‘bloody quarter-deck. 

The law provides for twenty-four chaplains in the navy. 
A chaplain of the navy must not be more than thirty-five 
nor less than twenty-one years of age at the time of his 
appointment. He must be a regularly ordained minister 
in good standing; he must come certificated by his edu- 
cators, and recommended by authorities of his Church, as, 
in their judgment, a suitable person to be appointed as a 
chaplain in the navy. He is appointed and commissioned, 
like any other officer of the navy, by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. As in the case 
of other staff-officers, he holds relative rank with the line, 
his rank terminating with that of captain. Rank de- 
termines his place and status in military organization, 
obviating the necessity of special regulations to concede 
and define such relative position. and common privilege as 
by virtue of his profession would naturally belong to him. 

His uniform is not military, but it is not unmilitary. It 
consists of the ordinary clerical dress, and is especially 
becoming on board ship. Formerly chaplains wore the 
uniform peculiar to the navy. At general muster the chap- 
lain appeared on the quarter-deck in special full-dress, 
sword, epaulets, cocked hat, and all. How the chaplains 
severally regarded themselves in such exterior is not known 
to the writer. Such dress, however, must appear meaning- 
less and unbecoming to the clerical profession. 

The salary of a naval chaplain is variable. On waiting 
orders the first five years it is $1,600, after that $1,900; 
on other duty, or shore pay, it is $2,000 the first five years, 
after that $2,300; on sea duty it is $2,500 the first five 
years, with a ration, after that $2,800, with aration. The 
ration is commuted, and amounts to $109 annually. Atthe 
age of sixty-two the chaplain is retired on three-fourths of his 
highest sea pay. It is sometimes urged in Congress and 
elsewhere that this schedule of pay is munificent. How 
many clergymen there are, it is said, who do not receive 
one-third of these several amounts! There are many, and 
the list yearly lengthens, who receive much more, and from 
this latter class we desire to draw our naval chaplains. 

The public mind is befogged on the whole question of 
naval salaries. It has little knowledge of the great expense 
that in the nature of the case falls upon the officers of the 
navy. The new ships especially tax them heavily. When 
our Government paid the handsome tribute to Sweden of 
sending Ericsson’s remains back to his native land, the 
officers of the Baltimore, the ship assigned to the duty, 
were féted and feasted at Stockholm by both the citizens 
and the Government. Return must be made, and salaries 
melted like snow. This is but one instance. It is often 
a problem with nval officers how to return the civilities 
they receive without impoverishing themselves. 

The chaplains of the navy represent the leading denomi- 
nations of the country. There are at present two vacan- 
cies. As respects the Churches to which they severally 
belong, they stand in the following order: Protestant 
Episcopal, 8 ; Methodist Episcopal, 5 ; Baptist, 3; Roman 
Catholic, 3 ; ‘Presbyterian, 2; Disciples of Christ, 1. The 
Roman Catholic chaplains are of recent appointment. They 
are winning esteem everywhere, and are doing much good. 

To the twenty-two chaplains on the active list is intrusted 
the moral and religious work of our Churches in the navy. 
Eich chaplain is expected to do the work of his Church 


without a shadow of sectarianism. This would blight his 


influence. Christian union should be and is largely real- 
ized in the army and navy. The building up of Churches 
in either organization is impracticable. With might and 
main chaplains are to devote themselves to the building up 
of character. 

There are many more ships and stations belonging to 
the navy than there are chaplains to fillthem. Assigaments 
to duty are made so that each flagship shall have a chap- 
lain, and each of the more important shore stations. Ships, 
however, not serving as flagships sometimes have chaplains. 
This is true of the Columbia and Minneapolis, of the North 
Atlantic Squadron. 
statipns are the Naval Academy at Annapolis, .Md., the 
Training Station at Newport, R. I., the Navy-Yard at 
Brooklyn, the one at Boston, and a few others. 

The chaplain’s work at the Naval Academy is of grave 
importance. The cadets at that institution number about - 
two hundred and fifty, nearly all of whom come under the 
religious care of the chaplain. They are to be the future 
officers of our navy, representatives of our civilization 
abroad. How to make Christianity bear fruit in their 
minds and hearts in the most receptive period of their 
lives is a problem with which the chaplain who happens 
to be on duty at the Academy must grapple. The ministry 
would better be a failure almost anywhere else in the country 
than at the Naval Academy and West Point. The naval 
cadets have a Young Men’s Christian Association, number- 
ing about seventy-five members. Nearly three-fourths of all 
the cadets have been baptized, and about one-half of them 
are Communicants and church members. 

Next in importance to the Naval Academy is the Train- 
ing Station. The law provides for the annual enlistment 
of one thousand boys to be trained for seamen in the navy. 
The apprentices are sent to Newport as fast as they are 
enlisted. Here, while being instructed in professional 
branches, they receive a good English education. There is 
no end of service which the chaplain may render these boys. 
The present incumbent; a Harvard man, has devoted the 
highest ability and education to the production of lectures 
on the new navy to excite enthusiasm in these boys for the 
new ships, as well as to furnish them with an abundance of 
accurate details concerning them. A curious fact with 
regard to the apprentices appears in the matter of religious 
statistics. At different times it has been ascertained that 
more of them belong to Protestant Episcopal than to 
either Roman Catholic or Methodist families. It has been 
also rather a surprise to find that the smallest percentage 
of apprentices come from Baptist homes. It is true also 
of the Naval Academy that the Episcopal cadets number 
more than those of any other Church represented there. 
The Presbyterian cadets stand next; then come the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the Baptist, and others. 

Some of our chaplains are much interested in enebiish- 
ing reading-rooms for seamen, not only in our home ports, 
but in the leading ports of our several squadron stations. 
One of the Roman Catholic chaplains is doing a most ex- 
cellent work of this kind in New York; and one other 
chaplain is working enthusiastically to provide similar 
places on all our foreign stations. 

But the ships! The ships that are now such objects of 
National pride, the ships that have increased every naval 
officer’s love for his profession tenfold, that have added 
stature to every American abroad—in them, too, our naval 
chaplains may rejoice to have a place and work. If, how- 
ever, achaplain be in one of these glorious ships merely for 
salary, or for travel, or for an easy life, he is perpetrating 
a fraud upon the Government and is deluding himself. A 
chaplain has a fine opportunity to do good on board one of 
our great cruisers, but he cannot do good in any perfunc- 
tory way. It takes a long time for him to learn how best 
to do his work. He will often be disappointed. he will have 
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many a heartache, it will seem to him at times that his 
nets are always let down on the wrong side of the ship ; but 
_ he gradually comes to learn that there are fish in the navy 
to be caught, as there are in every charge and parish on 
shore ; he finds that he is just as much a fisher of men on 
board ship as he would be in a city church, where so many 
fish assemble just to look at the nets. 

Where chaplains fail on board ship, the causes of failure, 
for the most part, seem to be want of appreciation of the 
excellence of the field they are to cultivate, inability to 


adapt themselves to their surroundings, permitting their . 


moods and peculiarities to alienate their messmates, and 
in not being willing at all times to sacrifice personal com- 
fort and desire to the good of those around them. 

The more formal religious service of a ship is that of 
Sunday morning. This is provided for in the Articles of 
War. The captain: of the. ship to which a chaplain is 
attached is to cause divine service to be performed on Sun- 
day whenever the weather and other circumstances allow it 
to be done, and it is earnestly recommended to all officers, 
seamen, and others in the naval service diligently to at- 
tend at every performance of the worship of Almighty God. 
Here the Government leaves the chaplain. The weather 
seldom interferes with this service ; the “other circum- 
stances’ sometimes do, they occasionally being no other 
than the chaplain’s want of interest in his work. He can 
very easily create the other circumstances. Disinclination 
to hold service, little, flat sermons, a merely perfunctory 
performance of this duty, so soon produce the ®ther circum- 
stances that everybody is glad to have “church” omitted 
from the Sunday routine. This does not often happen, 
but unfortunately it does happen. 

The chaplain who is careless touching the Sunday morn- 
ing service has utterly failed to comprehend its high idea. 
The very thought of having such a service at all is striking. 
It is held by authority of law, it is the seal set by the Gov- 
ernment upon divine worship ; the time set apart to it on 
board ship is sacred. One beautiful custom of our navy 
in connection with this service may be mentioned. When 
the ship’s bell tolls for church, the National colors are 
hauled down from the peak, and the Church pennant, con- 
sisting of a blue cross on a white field, is drawn to their 
place. The colors are then hauled back to a position just 
underneath. Only the holy symbol of Christianity is thus 
permitted to take precedence of the flag. 

The people whom our chaplains serve are, of course, 
chiefly the officers and men of our navy. The officers are 
educated men and gentlemen. They treat the chaplain 
just as such men everywhere treat clergymen. If nature 
created him without crankiness, she blessed him incalcula- 
bly. If achaplain go on board ship foreordained to friend- 
liness and common sense, his advantage is a most happy 
one. If he can avoid singularities and queerness, be 
modest, manifest a cordial, helpful spirit, our naval officers 
will be his friends, and, with few exceptions, supporters of 
his work. 

The men of our navy are improving year by year. The 
new ships have been an intellectual awakening to them. 
They are no longer Jack Tars. Under their officers they 
handle the most splendid and powerful machines of the 
world. This work is rapidly giving them higher intellect- 
ual and moral tone. Vices and follies enough they have, 
as men do everywhere, but they have many manly virtues. 
The best that the chaplain can do for them they can appre- 
ciate. They dislike to be preached to as a class, and of 
all follies that of perpetrating “‘ sailor sermons” upon them 
is the most unfortunate. By popular lectures, by earnest, 
practical, intelligent sermons, the chaplain can reach them 
and have great influence with them. As regards their 
attendance at church, a larger proportion of them are 
habitually present, if they like the service, than would be 
found in the churches on shore among the same number 
of men. Clergymen in the pastorate do not realize, per: 


haps, how much the presence of men in stisanaad churches is. 


due to women and children. 

A chaplain’s work has very much of promise in it, if he 
be the right sort of man. If he be a man who has not 
succeeded in his church, he is no more than a figurehead 
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in the navy. If he be after the loaves and fishes, it is soon 
known, and he is worse than useless. He is sure of his 
place in ‘the navy, and may get on, though he bea very 
indifferent sort of man; but he will have no religious influ- 
ence and do only harm. Let such aspirants for chaplain- 
cies in the navy for once be self-sacrificing and not force 
themselves upon us. 


A Vignette from the Great 


Iron-Miners’ Strike 
By Charles M. Sheldon 


“Look out! There’s something gone here!” 

The voice of the “Captain” rose out of the blackness 
below me, and I stopped right where I was on the round 
of the ladder, and, by the light of a candle stuck in my 
miner’s hat, peered cautiously down. 

“You'll have to slide down on the sides of the ladder. 
I’ll let you know when you reach the rounds again !” 

The voice was as quiet and cool as that of one man tell- 
ing another where to find a hotel in a strange city. I slid 
down until I struck something, and caught my breath to 
find that my feet had landed on the “ Captain’s ” head and 
nearly knocked him off the ladder. 

The fact that I did not knock him off accounts/in part 
for my ability to tell it; for there were about eight hun- 
dred feet of unoccupied space between us and the bottom 
of that ladder-shaft, and if we had both fallen through it I 
should not be alive to mention what I saw of the great 


iron-miners’ strike in the. Upper peninsula of Michigan dur- 


irg the months of July and August this year. 

In some respects this was the most remarkable strike 
ever known in America, owing to the religious factor which _ 
entered so largely into it. I have seen many strikes hefe 


and abroad, but I never witnessed such gatherings as were . 


common in the towns of Ishpeming and Negaunee in. the 
first weeks of August, 1895. 

Yes,” said the “Captain” as we finally came~out of 
the mine after being down in it several hours, and were 
washing off the iron ore in the “dry room,” “it’s pretty 
dull up here since the men went out, just a week ago. We 
have to keep the pumps going, else the mines would be 
ruined. The strikers know that, and so we pumpmen are 
allowed to keep at Work.” 

I changed my borrowed miner’s suit for my own clothes; 
and, thanking the “Captain ” for his courtesy in taking({me 
through the mine, and especially for not falling off 


hill into Negaunee. 

It was nearly noon, and as I entered the public squar 
the striking miners were just coming back from the par 
half-way betwéen Negaunee and Ishpeming, where the 
went for their meeting every morning. The band, com- 


- posed entirely of miners, was playing a stirring march. The 


procession of five hundred men filed into the square, sur- 


rounded the band-stand, and halted. The band stopped. 


playing. One of the miners went up into the band-stand, 
and, looking out gravely over the crowd below, took off his 
hat. As he did so every miner below uncovered his head. 
And then the miner in the stand offered a short prayer. 
As nearly as I can recall, these are the exact words: 

‘“‘ Heavenly Father, we need thy help. We believe we 
are doing right in this movement. We pray thee to bless 
us in it. Keep us all from any lawless act, from drunken- 
ness, or disturbance of the peace. We want our rights. 
We want wages to sustain us and our families this winter. 
Bless the other side. May they be led to do the right 
thing. When we are done with this earthly strife, may we 
all, master and men, meet in heaven. We ask it for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of the prayer the men all _ on their 
hats, the band struck up a tune, and the miners marched 
up the street and dispersed to their homes. 


I heard a prayer similar to the one here given, several © 


times, either at the beginning or the close of the daily pro- 
cession of strikers. At no time for six weeks was t a 
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man arrested for drunkenness or disorderly conduct. I 
had the privilege of addressing the miners on two occa- 
sions, and they responded quickly to every appeal made to 
them to preserve a law-abiding attitude. One of the most 
prominent leaders was a Cornishman, a superintendent of 
the largest Sunday-school in the place. 

This great strike has involved over 10,000 men, and cost 


over $700,000 in six weeks. In many talks with the miners 
I could not persuade them that a strike was a very poor 


way to get what they wanted. They all agreed, however, . 


that, if the strike was wrong, the religious influence within 
it was good. I ventured the remark once thaf‘a little more 
religion would have prevented the strike altogether. My 
friend the “Captain” replied in his Cornish fashion, “It 
belongs to be” (ought to be) “‘on both sides, sir.’ 

I could not help repeating:-his remark to myself as I 
_ left the place one bright morning. The pumps were still 
going. The mines were as empty as when we went through 
them. The men were gathering in the square. The band 
was playing its loudest. A miner had gone up into the 
stand. The band stopped. Heads were uncovered. Stolid 
Cornish, Finn, and Italian faces were bowed. The white, 
upturned face in the stand was distinct from the car win- 
dow. It was too far to distinguish the words, but we 
could hear the voice. And as the train pulled out of the 
station my last glimpse and memory of the great iron- 


miners’ strike was the sight of that praying figure reaching 


up its face and hands asking for divine blessing. 
A Lover of the Beautiful 


By Ida G. Bursch 


It was said of Emily Prescott by her friends that she 
was much imposed upon because she could not say “ no.’ 
If the statement were true, it was her friends who imposed 
upon her, for Emily had no enemies. Emily herself only 
laughed when people said she was too easy-going. 

She walked down the shady village street one Wednes- 
day morning in August, on her way to the post-office. She 
looked cool in her freshly ironed dress of lavender lawn, 
although the day was very hot. It was her custom to go 
to the post-office on Wednesday, for on that day her church 
paper came. This fact always gave Wednesday a peculiar 
luster to Emily, for save an occasional shopping trip to 
- New Yerk, the church paper was her one glimpse of the 
world outside of Medham. 

The people of Medham often looked out of their windows 
on Wednesday morning to see Emily go by, and many a 
heart grew warm at the sight of her. Her very passing 
gave the street a different aspect. ‘There was scarcely a 
home in the village that had not some tender association 
concerning her, some memory of.a time of darkness when 
her gentle presence had been the one gleam of sunshine. 

Emily was very pretty in a quiet way, although people 
never said so. The prevailing tastein Medham demanded 
a more highly colored beauty than she possessed. Her 
skin was very white, with the delicacy of a pearl, her hair 
pale brown, her eyes gray-blue and gentle as a dove’s. She 
looked young for her thirty-five years. : 

Emily responded to the various greetings of the people 
with a pleasant word and the smile that was never very far 
from her lips. On the sill of one open window she spied a 
disconsolate golden head. She went in at the gate, and 
walked up to the open door, which led directly into the 
living room. 

A tall, thin woman, with a strong, capable face, stood be- 
fore a table upon which were spread some yards of hideous 
salmon-yellow gingham. .She wore a dress of the same 
fabric, and so did the little girl whose head seemed too 


heavy to lift from the window-sill, even at the approach of 


welcome footsteps. 

Good-morning, Mrs. Kubpp,” said Emily. May 
Lucy go with me to the post-office, and afterwards home 
to spend the day ?” 

Mrs. Knapp brought a chair near the door for Emily, 
and gave her a fan made of turkey feathers. 
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“Lucy’s a naughty girl to-day,” she said, sternly, “and 
all because she’s not suited with the new dress I’m makin’ 
for her.” 

At this Lucy lifted her head. 

“TI thought the piece was all gone,”’ she said, despair- 
ingly. “I just hate it! I’ve had three dresses off of it 
already.” 

It was Mrs. Knapp’s custom to buy a whole piece of 


‘goods of suitable quality and strength, and out of it to 


make a long succession of ugly, monotonous dresses for © 
herself and her little daughter. 

“IT thought it was all, gone, too,” said Mrs. Knapp, 
‘‘but I found this piece tucked away in the linen-closet, 
and it’s too good to waste. Besides, this dress will be dif- 
ferent, because I’m goin’ to trim it with this.” She dis- — 
played as she spoke a quantity of bright-red braid. 

“That only makes it uglier !” wailed Lucy. 

“IT declare, Lucy, I dunno what ails you!” said her 
mother. 

“Miss Emily knows,” said Lucy; “she loves pty 
things.” 

‘Well, you be a good girl, and I’ll let yeu go with Miss 
Emily,” said Mrs. Knapp, who was really a kind mother. 

Emily thanked Mrs. Knapp as she rose to wipe Lucy’s 
tear-stained but now smiling face with her own soft hand- 
kerchief ; then Lucy tied on her salmon-yellow sunbonnet, 
which effectually quenched the luster of her pretty curls. 
She kissed her mother good-by with some penitence. 

‘‘T didn’t Mean to be naughty, Miss Emily,’ she said, | 
as they walked together towards the post-office. “I do 
love pretty things.”’ 

“Then you'll like the blue kitten I have at home,” said 
Emily. “I’m going to give it to you as soon as it is old 
enough to leave its mother.” 

At this Lucy quite forgot her troubles and danced along 
by Emily’s side. 

Emily found not only the paper awaiting her, but also a 
letter in a big blue envelope. This was a great surprise, 
for it was a long time since Emily had received a letter. 
She wondered about it all the way home. As she went in 
at her little brown gate she said to Lucy: 

‘You will find the kitty in a box in the kitchen shed. 
Remember, it is not old enough to handle very much, dear. 
I am going to read my letter out here.”’ 

Lucy hurried with eager feet to the shed, while Emily 
seated herself on a rustic bench under a cherry-tree to 
read her letter. She opened it and glanced first at the 
signature. The letter ran as follows: 


Dear Niece: 

I hope you are not too proud to ached a gift from your old 
uncle, who owes you more than he can ever repay, so I send 
you the inclosed draft. You are not to give one penny to mis- 
sions or any of your old-women or poor people. It is my wish 
that you spend it on yourself. 

I’m off to Japan for three years, and I'll manage to drop you 
a line now and then. I never do much in the writing line. 
This is the longest letter I ever wrote. I’ll come to see you 
when the ship gets back. Mind you do what I say with the 
money. I remain, dear niece, 

Your affectionate uncle, 
JOSEPH PRESCOTT. 


Half bewildered, Emily picked up the envelope, and 
drew from it a folded slip of paper, which proved to be a 
draft on a New York bank for three hundred dollars. It 
seemed an immense sum to her; her income for a whole 
year was hardly so much. 

The gate opened, and, looking up, she saw Mrs. Bell, a 
near neighbor, approaehing her. Emily was always glad 
to see her. She was a plump, comely, comfortable body 
of fifty years, who tyrannized over Emily in a motherly way. 

“Why, Emily,” she exclaimed, noticing her agitation, 
‘‘T hope you ain’t had no bad news !” 

Emily made room for her on the bench. 

No,” she replied, speaking as calmly as she could. “I 
have a letter from my Uncle Joe. He-has sent me a pres- 
ent of three hundred dollars.” 

“ Well, now !”’ said Mrs. Bell, her face beaming with pleas- 
ure. ‘If that ain’t just splendid! But you’ll never get no 
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good out of it, Emily. You'll give it all away, just as you 
do all your money.” | 

“I can’t very well give this away,” said Emily. “He 
says—but just read the letter for yourself.”’ 

“T can’t; I left my specs to home. Read it to me, 
dearie.”’ 3 

So Emily read the letter aloud. When she had finished, 
she remembered that Mrs. Bell was President of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and might not take 
her uncle’s allusion to missions kindly. | 

‘You mustn’t mind what uncle says about not giving 
any of the money to missions,” Emily said, apologetically. 

“I don’t mind the least bit,” responded Mrs. Bell, 
calmly. ‘I néver met a sailor who knew anything about 
missions.” 

‘“‘Uncle Joe’s letter is more to me than the money,” said 
Emily, with softly shining eyes. ‘‘ You see, when he came 
last spring, I hadn’t seen him since I was a little girl, 
and at first we didn’t understand each other very well. 
Then, you know, he sickened with the fever, and, nursing 
him, I grew so fond of him; and it seems he learned 
to love me.” 

“A red Injun would love you, Emily,’’ said Mrs. Bell, 
with fervor. ‘ Now, I want to give you a word of advice 
about that money. I jest hope you’ll buy yourself new 
clothes with some of it. You ain’t had any for a dog’s age.”’ 
“J don’t think I shall buy any new clothes, though,” 
_ replied Emily, smoothing the lawn she wore, which, though 
old, was still pretty. : 

‘Well, you do beat all! How are you going to carry 
out your uncle’s wishes if you don’t want nothing for your- 
self ?”’ | 

“But I do want something,” said Emily, rather hurriedly. 
“ T’ve wanted it a long time, too. I never thought I should 
be able to do it, but I mean to furnish the middle room. 
I can make it so beautiful.” 

“IT never see your equal for fixin’ up things. 
this garden of yours ain’t like anybody else’s. I don’t 
say it ain’t pretty, but somehow it’s so irregular. Them 
nasturtiums running over that big pile of rocks are for all 
the world like something wild. I’d have fixed ’em up 
sorter neat on strings under the window. And there’s that 
plot of violets under the laylock bushes straggling on the 
very edge of the grass-plot! They don’t bloom only in 
the spring, either.”’ | 

‘But they are so perfect while’ they last,’’ said Emily. 
‘‘ All the year round I remember the picture they make.” 

“T do believe,” continued Mrs. Bell, “that you’ve got 
thirty feet of sweet peas if you’ve an inch, and not a single 
dahlia.” 

“T’m not fond of dahlias. I think they are stiff.” 

“Now, to my mind, they ain’t any flower to equal 
dahlias, unless it’s tulips. That’s a pretty bed of scarlet 
geraniums, but why ain’t you got no pink ones ?” 


Now, 


“They would not harmonize with the scarlet ones,” said 


Emily, deprecatingly. | 
“Well, anything so long as you are happy.” Mrs. Bell 

paused for a moment. “ Ain’t that the minister’s horse I 

hear coming down the road ?” 

i “Yes,” replied Emily, and the faintest rose tinged her 
eek, | 

In another moment the minister rode swiftly by, lifting 
his hat as he passed them. He was a man past middle age, 
tall and strong, and an admirable horseman. 

“Well, if Mr. Vance ain’t a worker, I never see one,” 
said Mrs. Bell. ‘It’s kinder hard to preach in two villages 
as he does. We was lucky to get him. It did seem as if 
we couldn’t stand seeing any one in Dr. Lowe’s place, but 
Mr. Vance ain’t been in Medham quite two years: and 
everybody is jest captivated with him.”’ 

“*T like his simple, thoughtful sermons,” said Emily. 

“He ain’t noways showy, but there’s something terrible 
takin’ about him. I ain’t jest reconciled yet to his bein’ a 
bachelor, 
married, before. Some folks do say he was disappointed 
in his young days, but the only foundation they had for 
Sayin’ it was his hair bein’ so gray. He said once that he 
had never had no troubles of his own—only other people’s 
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troubles. That don’t look much like his bein’ disappointed. 
Some do say as how they thought he was makin’ up to 
Abbie White. She’s ’most too pretty to live, and a real 
good, smart girl. Well, I think it about time I quit talking 
foolishness! I always did despise gossip about unmarried 
ministers. I must be going now. I want you to come 
over and eat dinner with us, Emily.” 

“‘T have little Lucy Knapp spending the day with me,” 
said Emily. | 

“Well, jest bring Lucy, too. There ain’t a mite of use 
of your bothering with dinner this hot day, when it will © 
make the victuals taste twice as good to us to have you 
séttin’ at table. My! I do feel tickled about your getting 
such a handsome present from your uncle.” 

As Emily went into the house to get Lucy, she said to 
herself : 

‘Surely there never was a woman living alone who had 
less reason to feel lonely than I.”’ But she said it as if 
she needed convincing. 

The next two weeks Emily spent very happily planning 
the furnishing of the middle room. Emily’s house was 
curiously built; the middle room was the only large room — 
in it, and was more like a great hall. It wagbot broad 
and long, and was lighted at each end by two large, deep- 
seated windows. Four rooms opened into it, a kitchen and 
a dining-room on the right, and two bedrooms on the left. 
Between the two front windows a door led out on the porch. 
Overhead there was an attic. . 

Emily decided to have the walls finished in a mellow 
golden tint, with a frieze of sunny brown. The room was 
to be furnished in shades of brown-golden, russet, seal, re- 
lieved with touches of harmonious color. She had visited 
furniture-stores and looked in show-windows during her 
brief visits to New York, and knew just what she wanted. 
She would have no ugly, stereotyped parlor set, but odd, 
pretty chairs and tables. One thing she meant to buy was 
a great broad soft couch, upholstered in rich brown cordu- 
roy, beautiful to look at and not too good to use. She had 
seen one once in New York; its price had dismayed her 
then, but, though expensive, it was quite possible now. 

All her dear dead brother’s books were to be brought 
down from the attic and arranged on low shelves about the 
room. Then there were the quaint and pretty curios Uncle 
Joe had brought her. She had put them carefully away, 
for there was no room in the house worthy of them. She 
hoped in furnishing the room to give full artistic expres- 
sion of herself. 

Meanwhile, Emily’s friends were planning, too. One 
afternoon Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Knapp sat on the parsonage 
porch with the minister’s mother, who was a tiny woman 
of sixty-five, with a sweet face and hair much less gray 
than her son’s. Her son sat just back of her in one of the 
open French windows. His face was noticeable for the 
frank kindliness of his blue eyes and the gentle strength of 
his mouth and chin. He wore a most unclerical suit of 
rough blue serge. 

Mrs. Knapp was arrayed in what was her best dress for 
the summer—a dull mustard-colored cashmere. 

Mrs. Bell had once said to her, with her customary can- 
dor : 

‘Where on earth do you get them outlandish colors you 
wear? I am sure I never see them in any store where I go.” 

Mrs. Bell looked particularly cool and comfortable in a 
black and white lawn that Emily had cut and fitted for her. 

‘‘We’ve got nigh onto fifty dollars,” she was saying. 
‘You see everybody was crazy to give. Emily’s been 
seamstress, nurse, and comforter in general to the hull vil- 
lage for nothing but love. She’s always said she didn’t 
need money. There’s one thing about it, Emily won’t 
have to wait for appreciation till her tombstone is set up! 
I jest know she’ll be tickled to death to have something 
that every time she looks at it will remind her how much 
we all think of her.”’ 

“She is the sweetest woman I ever knew,” said Mrs. 
Vance. 

‘¢ Sometimes,” said Mrs. Bell, “I think Emily’s toe 
easy-goin’. She can’t say ‘no’ to anybody.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Knapp, smiling a little, ‘I know for 


. 
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a fact that she said ‘no’ to William Kingsley, and two or 
three others as well, I guess.” 
“ That was when her brother was alive. Nobody ever 

was as much to her as he was,”’ said Mrs. Bell. 

“For all she’s so easy-goin’,” continued Mrs. Knapp, 
“ she can be real set in her way. When she was makin’ 
them baby-clothes for that poor Mrs. West, I told her not to 
fuss with them at all. Emily jest smiled, and when I see 
them baby-clothes they was pretty enough for anybody’s 
baby.” 

“Do you know what you are going to give Miss Emily ?” 
asked Mrs. Vance. 

“‘ That’s what we want to consult you and Mr. Vance 
about,” replied Mrs. Bell. ‘‘ You see, her heart’s set on 
furnishin’ that big room of hers, and I thought it would be 
jest the thing to buy somethin’ real handsome to put into it. 
_ Mrs. Knapp’s brother is in the furniture business in Yonk- 
ers, and for the money we’ve got he’! let us have an elegant 
black walnut parlor set upholstered in brocaded plush—a 
sofy and six chairs. Mrs. Knapp and I and one or two others 
drove over to see it one day last week, and I must say it’s 


real tasty. But we can’t settle on the ‘color. Some wants 
the old goldjwith olive-green trimmin’s, and some the pea- 
cock blue an@ red. We dunno jest what to do.” 


‘‘Most parlor sets are very uncomfortable,” said Mr. 
Vance, gravely. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Knapp, doubtfully, “I dunno. People 
thinks more of looks when they’re buying parlor furniture. 
_ Nobody ever sets in my parlor chairs.”’ 

‘‘What would you buy, Mr. Vance ?” asked Mrs. Bell. 

‘“‘T think half the pleasure Miss Emily will have in fur- 
nishing her room will be in exercising her own judgment 
and taste,”’ he said. 

“<T never thought of that,” interpolated Mrs. Bell. 

“I should think any one would like a neat, tasty parlor 
set,” observed Mrs. Knapp. 

“I dunno,” said Mrs. Bell; ‘‘ Emily’s different. She 
never bought anything in her life like other folks’ choosin’.”’ 

“*My choice would be some personal ornament that 
would be useful, too—a breastpin, for instance,’’,said the 
minister. ‘“‘ She could always wear it, and I know it would 
please her.” 

““If we was sure of getting the right one,” said Mrs. 
Bell. 

**] saw the very thing the other day when I was in New 
York,” said Mr, Vance. 

‘* How do you know ?” asked Mrs. Knapp. 

‘* Because when I saw it I was at once reminded of Miss 
Emily,” he replied. 

At this Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Knapp glanced at each other, 
and then immediately looked the other way. . 

‘** My son has a very fine taste in such things,”’ said Mrs. 
Vance. 

‘¢ If it wouldn’t be too much trouble for you, I think we 
couldn’t do better than leave the whole thing in your 
hands,” said Mrs. Bell. 

“It will be a great pleasure,’ responded the minister. 
“T shall be in New York some day next week.” 

“‘ Well, I’m glad that’s settled,” said Mrs. Knapp, with a 
sigh of relief. Ina little while the two women took leave 
and started for home. They walked for a few minutes in 
complete silence. At last Mrs. Bell said, somewhat ex- 
citedly : 

‘Jane Knapp, do you know what I’m thinkin’ of ?” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ replied the other. 

‘“‘ Don’t you breathe a word to anybody. If gossip ketches 
hold of. it, that’ll be an end of the hull thing. It’s jest 
too perfect if it only happens. I might have guessed it, 
though.” 

“We don’t know nothin’ now,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
You’ve got no call to run on like that.” 

‘**T won’t speak another word. Jane, I’m sure it won’t 
please Emily if we make a great time in public presenting 
her with the pin. Don’t you think Mr. Vance would be the 
best one to take it to her ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Knapp, with discreet brevity. 

The same afternoon Lucy Knapp went to Emily’s house 
to get her kitten. Emily was preparing peaches to can the 
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next morning, and Lucy leaned on the kitchen table and 
watched her. 

‘‘Miss Emily,”’ she said, rather of you 
rather have a peacock-blue or an old-gold plush parlor set ?”’ 

‘Why, I don’t know,” replied Emily. ‘‘ Is your mother 
thinking of getting a new parlor set? Why do you ask ?” 

“TI mustn’t tell,” said Lucy, with some irepidation. 
“ Ma said I mustn’t.” 

Emily suspected the truth at once. She had noticed 
mysterious whispers which were hushed when she appeared, 
and Mrs. Bell had told her not to be in too great a hurry 
furnishing her room. | 

Lucy went home with her kitten, and Emily reflected 
while she finished her peaches. Her suspicion grew to a 
certainty; a feeling of keen disappointment and unreason- 
ing anger took possession of her. She who had endured 
heavy trials uncomplainingly felt that she could not bear 
to have her pretty room spoiled. She was appalled at her 
own wickedness. She felt no more interest in the’ furnish- 
ing of the room, and she knew, too, that she could not 
simulate the pleasure she must be expected to feel. 

She found it hard to appear her usual self as she went 
among the people. As it was, they noticed a difference, 
and were afraid she was going to be ill. Emily felt like a 
traitor as she listened to their solicitous inquiries. 

One golden afternoon in September she sat alone on her 
little porch. The clear, mellow light touched her hair to 
a warmer brown; it also revealed plainly the lines about 
her eyes and mouth. They were beautiful lines—just as 
pleasing in their way as:the smoothness of youth. Her 
delicate, worn hands lay idly in her lap. Her dress—one 
of her favorite lavender ones sprinkled with purple violets 
—revealed the purity of her skin. 

She heard the little gate click sharply, and, looking 
through the light vines that partially screened her, saw the 
minister coming up the walk. Emily was so thoroughly 
out of sorts with herself that she felt very little pleasure 
at seeing him. 

She greeted him with the natural grace that was hers, 
and led him through the big, empty middle room to her 
cheerful sitting-room. Mr. Vance seemed rather con- 
strained and awkward. 

Emily said she thought they were going to have a beau- 
tiful fall. Mr. Vance assented to this, and then spoke of 
the fine view of Medham to be had from her windows. 
He said. Medham was a beautiful village. 

‘‘ And the people in it are the dearest in the world,” 
Emily responded, with unusual warmth, thinking with self. 
reproach, of her ingratitude. 

*‘ They are a very united people, especially in their affec- 
tion for you, Miss Emily,” said the minister. He drew a 
small white package from his pocket and handed it to her. 
“ They send you this as a token of their love.” 

Emily took the package and opened it with trembling 
fingers. Within was a white velvet box, and within the 
box a gold and purple breastpin in the form of a pansy, 
with a clear diamond dewdrop in the center. 

All Emily’s beauty-loving soul showed for a moment; 
then she caught her breath and the tears came, 

‘*Oh, Mr. Vance, I don’t deserve it!’ she said. ‘I’ve 
been so wicked!” She told him all her worry of the past 
week. ‘‘I don’t deserve it at all,” she repeated. 

* Dear Miss Emily,” said the minister, speaking rather 
hurriedly, ‘‘ your words find an echo in my own heart. I 
want something very much, and I feel that I don’t deserve 
it. 99 

Emily looked at him wonderingly. 

‘**T want your love, Emily. Will you be my wife?” 

Emily’s eyelids drooped lower and lower. The rare 
flush rose to her cheek, and her hands were trembling. 
The minister gathered them both in his own. 

“Will you, Emily?” he repeated. And Emily did not 
say “No.” 

The middle room was destined to remain unfurnished, 
but Emily found plenty of room to exercise her taste and 
skill at the parsonage. 

She spent her uncle’s gift for clothes, as Mrs. Bell had 


_ advised her; but they were wedding clothes. 
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Loving God Through Human Love 
Extracts from a Sermon 


By the Rev. Heman P. De Forest, D.D.'. 


_Hereby we know that we love.the children of God, when we love God, and do 
his commandments. For this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments: and his commandments are not grievous.—1 John v., 2, 3. 


_ The love of man is involved in the love of God. There 
is no real love of God that does not include the love of his 
children. As the same writer says elsewhere, “If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” Love is a state of 
the human spirit; an atmosphere in which one abides; he 
who is in that atmosphere loves the human that appeals to 
him no less than the divine. Loving God is not merely a 
_ feeling toward him—a gushing out of emotion; it is a 
practical exercise of his spirit. It is a real doing of his 
commandments ; taking that in the sense, not barrenly, of 
keeping rules and edicts, but of obeying the inward impulses 
that come from the spirit of love and of God. | 

From several sources questions about loving God have 
come to me of late. ‘What is loving God? Is it any- 
thing more than loving men, and trying in his name to do 
them good?” “TI do not think I love God, for I do not 
feel towards him as I do towards those I love best.” “It 
is hard to think of God as the Great Energy that fills all 
things, and yet to love him as a Father.” These are all 
expressions of sincere and earnest minds trying to get into 
the real atmosphere of the truth and to live the spiritual 
life. And because I believe them to be typical feelings, 
common to many besides those who have spoken of them, 
I should like, if possible, to help clear up the difficulties 
indicated. 

Let us recognize the fact that nothing but emptiness 
and disappointment can come from the effort to love an 
abstract conception. Love goes out only toward person- 
ality. And the personality must lie warm and living in 
our hearts, or it fails to quicken affection into ‘life. Israel, 
for instance, was laboring for a thousand years to bring 
forth its idea of Godhead. In the old notion of Jahveh as 
God of Israel only, there was a sort of personal warmth 
akin to patriotism; a common affection which went out in 
a crude way to their personal champion. When the 
prophets began to see in him much more than this—the 
God of all the earth, “who formeth the mountains and 
createth the wind, and declareth to man his thought ”’— 
while there was an immense gain in breadth and truth of 
conception, there was a loss of the nearness that begets 
personal attachment, until, a little later, God’s relation to 
the whole nation gave place to the new idea of his direct 
relation to every man in all the affairs of his life. That 
gave birth to all that is best in the Psalms of Israel, with 
their outgoing of personal confidence and affection. Yet 
that did not last. Those heart-songs died away as the era 
of sacrifice and mystery came into greater predominance, 
hand in hand with the idea that God was an arbitrary dic- 
tator of commands and observances, and that his favor was 
secured only by the most correct and exact compliance 
with specific laws, and Judaism became barren of the spirit 
of love—a mere tithing of mint, anise,andcummin. Then, 
after the coming of Jesus, and the intense feeling that 
sprang up on his departure that he was God manifest in 
_ the flesh, there was a leap of thought and life which showed 
how the real heart of man hungered for something more 
close and personal than Judaic religion could ever give it. 
At once, with a suddenness that was startling, Jesus the 
Christ took the place of the Father he loved and spoke about 
so much, and to him went out all the affection and personal 
loyalty which it had been so hard to give to the more 
abstract Jehovah. So complete was this change, and so 
central to the. Apostolic age, that for eighteen hundred years 
the same phenomenon has been witnessed of placing Jesus 
in the central place, with God removed to a vague back- 
ground, the being ‘“‘ whom no man hath seen or can see,”’ 
dreaded, reverenced, and worshiped, but never standing in 
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the intimate relation of close fatherhood in which he was 
the warmth and light of the life of Jesus himself. There 
was abundant reason for this. The human heart, seeking 
fora real religion, must have something concrete and close 
and warm; it cannot love an abstract idea. Jesus was | 
seen as God reduced to the human compass, enshrined in 
a human and personal love. The whole responsive life of 
man went out to him. It was its heart-hunger for God 
finding in Jesus a visible and tangible personality, to which 
it could leap forth spontaneously. And so it came to pass 
that he did what he did not in the least aim to do, but 
rather the contrary—he did not bring the real Godhead of 
the universe nearer to the average mind, but took the place 
of it, letting it even sweep backward, farther out of sight, 
farther into the impenetrable mystery. 

We are pillowed in our infancy on a bosom. of affection. | 
It is long before we know it; but when we do awake, it is 
to our mothers that the earliest love goes forth. For a 
long time thereafter it is in the sphere of the home that our 
love is drawn out: fatherhood, motherhood, brotherhood, 
sisterhood—these are our shrines. Whatever of the spirit 
of real love is born into us finds its object here. So it is 
only by these familiar names that even Jesus can picture 
to us the love that is to go forth to God;. Fatherhood, 
brotherhood, are our only interpreting names, because these 
are what we first know. And if we ever do love God, we 
come to it by rising from the home love, or some later and 
even stronger love that awakes in us, to the higher affec- 
tion. This makes the common affections of life sacred 
and divine, in that without them there is no ground in us 
for the love to God. 

Horace Bushnell, a modern apostle of the deep things 
of the spirit, opened a long-hid mystery when he said, 
“Loving God is but letting God love us.” The letting is 
the important act here. Not that we can help his loving 
us, if we tried never so strenuously; it is his nature, and 
he is not to be turned from it, fortunately for us; but there 
is a difference in the love of a father for a prodigal son 
among the swine and for the same son saying, “ Father, I 
have sinned ”—a difference, I mean, in the effect of it on 
the son. It could not reach him before; now it can, and - 
is happy in the fact, and he, being responsive, feels it 
working in him great surges of shame for the past and love 
for the love that never let him go. 

All love has one source. Do our mothers love us? It 
is God in them that breaks out into love in its highest 
manifestations, with its divine unselfishness and its cling- 
ing power. Wherever love is, we get a glimpse of the 
divine and infinite. There is, doubtless, a mere animal 
instinct, such as the lioness feels toward her cubs, which 
simulates the higher thing which is real love. It is some- 
times left to a human mother in good society to root out © 
even that. But I am talking of love. Most of us have 
known it well. Whether it has come to us from mother or 
from friend; whether it is the love of family, or the love of 
man and woman, or the love of some great nature that has 
been down with us in the darkness where we walked, and 
has clung to us and would not let us go, and has lifted us 
almost by its own energy out of despair or sin or sorrow, 
there has been in it the love of God. It is only as such 
love responds to the Spirit of God in it that it does and - 
dares, and clings to us and will not let us go, though it 
cost struggle and patience and sacrifice and pain. Or the 
love that comes as sunlight into our lives, and is round us 
as ah atmosphere in which we live, which makes all the 
ongoing of our days sweet and happy and full of light and 
hope—this is of God. ‘ Love is of God, and he that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 

And this love, as a channel of the love of God, is the 
power that most often lifts us up into the clearer realms 
where we are at one with the divine, and its love becomes 
real to our hungry hearts. 

The love we have to God is realized in our love to men. 
It cannot abide alone. They whé have thought to gain it 
by retirement and meditation have found it only a will-o’- 
the-wisp save as it has issued in the love that seeks men 
and tries to do them good. For the love of God is not a 
mere feeling, as I have said, a gush of emotion in which 
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the soul is rapt away to things ineffable. It is a spirit, an 


atmosphere, in which one lives; and “he who dwelleth in 


love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” But to dwell in 
love, to be really baptized with its spirit, is to have that 
energy of it within us that seeks coiitinually to find exercise 
for itself and actually to give itself to others. | 

Unfortunately, the service of God has too often been 
conceived of as the conferring of something on him, by 
worship or sacrifice, by which it is thought he will be 
pleased. But what can we do for him by our offering of 
gifts for his use, or by the singing of his praises, save to 
give expression to what is in us, and thereby satisfy our 
own cravings? Have the strong words of the old prophets 
of Israel no meaning for us to-day: 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 
And bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 
~ Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? / 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
And what doth Jehovah require of thee 

But to do justly, and love kindness, 

And to walk humbly with thy God? 


Is He not as likely to say to us as to Israel at Bethel : 


I hate, I despise your feasts, 
_ And I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs, 
_ For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let judgment run down as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream. 


The real love for God will manifest itself in what we do 
for men. It will set itself to help on the kingdom of God 
on earth as the dearest end it can set before itself. When 
Jesus pictured the test of human lives, he told how the 
king would say to some: “ You have been loving me: I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink ; I was naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
sick and in prison, and ye ministered unto me.” ‘ When, 
Lord ?” they say, in astonishment. ‘When you did it to 
the least of these my brethren.” The Samaritan did not 
worship in the Jerusalem temple; his own on Mount Geri- 
zim had long been leveled to the ground. But when he 
took care of the wounded man on the’ road to Jericho, he 
showed himself a lover of God beyond the priest and Levite 
of orthodox connections and habits, who passed by on the 
other side. | 

Men and women are warned not to love each other too 
dearly, lest God be jealous ; not to love their children too 
much, lest he take them away. This is not religion. Real 
love does not exhaust itself by giving ; it grows by giving. 
The more you love your child, if it be unselfish love, the 
more you will love God, for the loving of a little child 
brings you into that atmosphere and spirit of love where 
_ the heart is living and warm, and goes forth to God as 
naturally as the sunlight streams into the ether. You will 
need to be cautioned lest your love of human kind become 
selfish and exclusive, and is indulged as a mere luxury. 
That vitiates it. But the more you love your brother whom 
you have seen, unselfishly, the more you will love God and 
see him, too, with the spiritual vision. ; 

To sum up, then, this relation of divine and human love: 
all love is of One, and the line cannot be drawn where 
the human stops and the divine begins. But we may feel 
sure of this, that to see the love of God in all the love that 
comes to us, to recognize it in all the unselfishness we see, 
_is the only way to know it truly, and the most direct road 
to the clearer sense of it as an indwelling life. 

We cannot do our duty to any one without love. We 
cannot keep his commandments without doing our duty to 
men. But when we learn to love and to obey the prompt- 
ings of love in our human relations, we find that “his com- 
mandments are not grievous” any more. The spirit in us 
is in sympathy with the spirit in him, and we are the chil- 
dren of our Father which is in heaven. 
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Superstition in the Bud © 
By Lily Rice Foxcroft — 3 


One cannot have much to do with children, especially 
children of the public-school age, without noticing the . 
variety of signs and charms current among them. A party 
of girls go chattering down the street together. They 
come to a tree in the sidewalk. One keeps on outside, 
the others go inside, and from the lips of all rise the mystic 
words “Bread and butter,” lest the separation should 
‘‘break friendship.” A friend comes up to join them. 
Immediately they divide into groups of three and two, ‘“ be- 
cause if five walk abreast, the middle one will die before the 
year’s cut.” Bessie wants a pin. Belle produces one—a 
common white pin—and says, with scrupulous emphasis, 
“T’ll lend it to you.” Inquiring the cause of such penu- 
riousness, you learn that the gift of a pin or a knife or any 


. sharp tool “cuts friendship,” but that a loan the Fates 


will wink at. If the transaction is a very important one, 
though, it will be safest to bring it under the head of bar- 
ter, by having Bessie, on her part, proffer a pebble or a 
blade of grass. 

There is a long list of incantations with which to con- 
jure up one’s future lover. Now that hooks and eyes are 
in, and buttons out, the old rhyme— | 


Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief— 


told up and down the length of one’s back, must be enjoy- 
ing surcease of toil. But wedding-cake is still in fashion, 
and pillows, and dreams. There are still apple-seeds to 
name, and daisy-petals to pull. The daisy spell, indeed, 
has a picturesqueness which places it beyond the cavil of 
Counting nine 
stars on nine consecutive nights, too, is a pretty enough © 
piece of foolishness. But trying to step on three cigarette- 
stumps in the same day, with the same foot, and looking 
for one’s husband in the next boy or man one meets, is not 
an experiment that particularly commends itself to a refined 
taste. “Stub your toe and meet your beau” is not much 
better. 

The signs of “ bad luck ”-are more numerous still, and 
wiser heads than children’s are worried by them. One of 
the most intelligent women in New England insists that 
walking under a ladder never fails to bring her misfortune. 
Another confesses that she cannot see a bird fly in at the 
window without feeling a premonition of approaching death. 
It is surprising to find how many of one’s own acquaint- 
ance are really unwilling to sit down with thirteen at the 
table, or to begin anything of importance on a Friday. 
The associations of the day and the number impart to 
these misgivings a certain dignity, which saves them from 
being classed with those -that prevent persons who have 
put on stockings and aprons wrong side out from righting 
their mistakes. The hooting of an owl has undeniably a 
melancholy sound, and might well discourage a man who 
could have pursued his journey with undaunted mien even 
if the first woman he met on setting out had had red hair. 

In some of these fancies there is a sentiment—almost a 
symbolism—that partially accounts for them. The flight 
of a white butterfly might fittingly serve as an emblem of 
the passing of a soul. From emblem to omen is but a 
short step to many minds. To take the thimble or the 
glove left behind by a friend as a sign of her coming again 
is not so very unnatural. The prejudice against calling 
back the guest who has once said good-by may have orig- 
inated in a wholesome dislike of efforts to undo that which 
ought to be accepted as done. 

Fun and frolic, too—the frolic of May-days and Hallow- 
e’ens—keep alive some of the traditions of a more credu- 
lous time. Mere flippancy sends others passing from lip 
to lip. It is flippancy, no doubt, that must be charged 
with that tiresome and vulgar proverb about the “ white 
horse and the red-headed girl.” The people who are so 
fond of quoting it do not really believe in a mysterious law 
of the universe which links together the destinies of white 
horses and red-haired girls, any more than the street-car 
prophets whom we hear every cloudy morning—“ Oh, it’ll 
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be sure to rain, because I left my umbrella at home,” or, 
‘‘ Tt always clears off when I carry my mackintosh ’’—really 
suppose the weather to be worked by a mechanism of con- 
traries from their hat-racks. 

But, after all, it is not flippancy, nor fun, nor sentiment, 
nor pietism, nor poetry, that is mainly responsible for these 
absurdities. They have their root in old superstitions. 
Though they seem trifling and harmless, they need careful 
watching. The bud may be picturesque sometimes, but 
the blossom is always noxious. Even in these days that 
we call “ enlightened ” the air is full of its bad fragrance. 

A puerile conception, of God and his providence, an 
inadequate appreciation orrespondences between 
cause and effect—these are among the most potent influ- 
ences that incline men to superstition. The messages the 
average medium deals in would be incredible to one who 
had fitting thoughts of heaven. The.idea that a lock of 
hair sent by mail in a blank envelope could furnish data 
for the discovery of a lost pocketbook would seem prepos- 
terous to one who had reflected at all on the relations 
between effects and their causes. But it is just this sort 
of dullness and unreflection that is nourished by the no- 
tions we have been speaking of. If tea-grounds in the 
bottom of a cup, or a knife and fork dropped to the floor, 
can foretell a visit—and many people who call themselves 
intelligent have a sort of sneaking belief that they can— 
then why cannot other future events be disclosed by the 
arts of the professional fortune-teller? If the Most High 
will reveal his purposes to us by the breaking of a mirror 
or the spilling of salt, why should He not write out our 
destinies on the palms of our hands, and run a line of 
communication between us and heaven across a planchette- 
board ? 

We are not likely to exaggerate the dangers of supersti- 
tion. The disposition to credulity is almost universal. 
The liability of even the most skeptical minds to some 
form of it has been often commented upon. Its disastrous 
effects on life and character cannot be overestimated. 
We ought to be constantly on our guard against it, for 
ourselves and for those within our influence. And surely 
we ought not, by light or careless habits of speech, to seem 
to countenance that which in reality we both despise and 


dread. 
Difficulties of the English Languag 
By Kate Upson Clark | 


_ All editors are astonished at the poor English written by 
many of their would-be contributors, whose spelling and 
penmanship indicate that they have had a fair degree of 
education. Usually this‘stupidity in the use and choice of 
words seems to arise from a lack in the sense of humor. 
Even a university course, as every one knows, cannot make 
up for this essential quality, which is absolutely necessary 
to literary success. A writer need not be humorous; but 
he must have a quick perception of what is ridiculous, in 
order to avoid making himself so. 7 

Thus, only a person deficient in this vital respect could 
have written of her heroine that she had “deep, dark 
hair ;” that she had “that rareness of expression which 
baffles the most learned to understand;” that “‘Maud had 
grown weary of setting in the porch;” that her lips were 
“wreathed in a smile that strangely reminded me of an 
angel ;” and that “‘ her strange nature enchained my fancy.” 
Also only such a one, or a person phenomenally ignorant, 
could conclude a stanza of poetry, as did one young woman, 
with the line, | 3 


** May gladness and joy be your doom.” 
This individual may have been related to him who chanted: 


“Oh, put me in no sepulcher, 
Or dim vault, sad and gloomy ; 
But let my narrow bed be lain 
Within some meadow roomy.” 


. ._ When even native Americans make such havoc with 
their language, it is not singular that foreigners have severe 
struggles to master it. Translators, who consider them- 
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selves competent to express in English the literature of 
their own lands, sometimes prove themselves amusingly 
unequal to the task. This was the case with the courage- 
ous gentleman who sent to an editor a story containing the 
following passages : 

‘‘ He said with an air of a most despising disdain.” 

“His whole attire gave him a most distinguished and gentle- 
manly appearance.” 

bursted Marguerite, terrified.” re 

“To solicitate in the name of the Germaine Republic, the 
annexion of his native city to France.” 

‘¢ He wore a velvet trouser, all spotted with ink.” 

‘¢ He was beginning to resume himself.” 

‘“‘ It seemed as though his heart would bound from its envelope.” 

*¢ She gave him by look a most eloquent thank.” 

‘‘ The rain, pushed by the wind, beated his handsome face~-’ 


A distinguished foreigner, whose works had been suc- 
cessfully introduced into America by a well-known pub- 
lisher, wrote him a grateful letter, in which occurred these 
sentences: “You built up fame for me whole the world 
over, . . . me, who did not proceed the study of English 
further than ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ Yet this 1s a strange world 
and I marvel at the fame I have been bestowed upon. 
. « . Well,” he adds, modestly, ‘‘ the American have plenty 
money, and they part with it when best humbugged. (P.T. 
Barnum). My regards to all friends whose names I have 
managed to forget. My special respects to the old gentle- 
man who heard loud, and the school-teacher miss.”’ 

Another wrote, under similar circumstances: ‘‘ Accept 
my the best thanks for your venerable help in my troubles. 
As long as I will live I will think how I can revange your 
kindness.”’ | 


The Effect of Things 


> <A more telling argument on the effect of the decorations 


of a room was never made than that by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema before the art students of the South Kensington 
Museum recently. He said, as reported by the “ Critic :” 


Art was not spontaneous, but the gradual flower of civilization, 
and the art of every country was- implicit in its successor. 
Egyptian and Babylonian art paved the way for Greek; from 
Greek sprang Roman, and thence, with the influence of Oriental- 
ism added, came Byzantine art. It was necessary, therefore, to 
be continually studying the past, without which there could be 
no future. There was an art springing up in England which 
was precisely divorced from study—an art in which you could 
not distinguish between an apple-tree and a pear-tree, a world of 
mist, a bubble-and-squeak; and such art was unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, the artist must have a care for his surroundings. He 
(Mr. Tadema) had once a studio in Antwerp surrounded with 
black Pompeiian decorations, and as a result he began to paint 
too heavily. He thereupon colored his studio red, and the pic- 
tures became, in turn, too hot. Next, on moving to Brussels, he 
had a studio of light green. On looking over his old pictures 
now, he could classify them according to the influences of these 
various studios. The importance of the minor arts, therefore, 
must not be underestimated. © 


The unconscious effect on us of our surroundings is 
worthy of study. It would be worth while, as an experi- 
ment, to banish all bric-4-brac, superfluous furniture, dra- 
peries, and gimcrackery—to ‘quote Mr. Howells—from our 
rooms for a time, to see if the effect would not be a gain in 
repose of manner; a widening of the range of thought, 
because the eyes would move in a larger space and the lungs 
with greater freedom ; and a deepening of the mind, be- 
cause it would be freed from the unnecessary care of so many 
little things. It was the wise man and poet, the seer, who 
said, “‘I will lift mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” . 

So many of us sit studying, ant-hills devoid of life! 

One learns to dread certain rooms because of their 
crowded condition. The moment you enter them they sug- 
gest irritability and friction. They suggest also scoldings 
for hapless maids, and seem to leave no room for any but 
the coldest formalities. 

No room is fit for human habitation that does not sug- 
gest freedom and hospitality ; and as art is the handmaiden 
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of man, no room is artistic that does not give evidence of 
her tread, the grace of her benediction. She breathes only 
wheré there is space for man ; and, verily, there are rooms 
where there is no space for this masterpiece of God. 


How to Promote Truthfulness 
By Frances Albert Doughty 


A clever local writer undertakes to catalogue the manu- 
facturers of lies, and reduces them to five divisions: ‘* The 
constitutional liar, the educated liar, the amateur liar, the 
malicious liar, and the imbecile liar.” Notwithstanding all 
. these varieties abroad in the world, most persons would tell 
the pure, unvarnished truth throughout life if they could 
feel confident that honesty would involve no penalty. It 
is only necessary to watch a young baby for half an hour 
to become convinced that man is a sincere and single- 
minded animal by nature. AA little later in the history of 
the individual, wrong-doing—a war attitude to society— 
takes refuge behind the lie as an intrenchment. One of 
thé awful consequences of certain forms of adult wrong- 
doing is that the guilty person forfeits his glorious preroga- 
tive of living openly, and is forced to serve a life-sentence 
of solitary confinement with his sin, for if he indulges him- 
self with the selfish luxury of a full confession, even to a 
wife or a parent, in order to appear henceforth what he 
really is, he makes another share his punishment. 

Can we ever afford to compromise with truth? 
commandment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” specifies the condition under which no false- 
hood, whether expressed or implied, can ever be extenuated. 
The first responsibility of a lie often rests at the door of 
the individual who intrudes unnecessarily and wantonly 
upon his neighbor’s private affairs. A man’s thought is 
his sole inalienable possession, and if a rude hand attempts 
. to seize it unlawfully the impulse will come to protect it at 
any cost. He will also feel indignant with the person who 
pushes him into a corner and forces an equivocation upon 
his weakness. We are our brothers’ keepers oftener than 
we know: let us be careful about tempting them to lie, or 
even to evade—for the effect of systematic evasion upon 
character is the same in the end as that of lying. 

Children are continually admonished to be truthful, but 
the bias in their discipline is too often illogically placed on 
the side of deception: ‘ Did you play truant to-day? If 
you ad, I’ll punish you!” “ Did you take that large peach 
on the mantel that I was a-saving for your grandmother? If 
you dd, go straight to bed!” Here a high premium is put 
on lying, a dividend declared, and only a superhuman 
school boy or girl would refuse to accept it. Society is 
constantly putting a premium on lying for children of a 
larger growth. 

When a truth-loving person yields to the temptation to 
lie out of a dilemma, the tone of voice is thinner, less sono- 
rous than in ordinary conversation ; this is Nature’s protest 
against the violence done her honesty ; and when he is 
. actually telling the truth, the fear of being suspected of 
lying will sometimes produce a similar tone. It is a dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon race that it 
values the mere “form of sound words” more than the 
Latin and Oriental races do, preferring ambiguity of speech 
and silent deception to a regular formulated lie. If inter- 
est prompts the warmer-blooded Oriental to deceive, and 
he happens to be deficient in conscience, he does not hesi- 
tate to gothe whole figure and execute a masterpiece while 
he is about it. 

While we can feel a sympathy for a habitually truthful 
person who is led to equivocate under the application of 
the moral rack and thumbscrew, we have a positive con- 
tempt for mere picturesque lying. There is no sort of 
excuse for a girl’s saying that a drunken man chased her in 
the street if one merely staggered in her direction, or for a 
man's stating that he has been offered a salary of five 
thousand dollars per annum, when he was only asked if he 
would not think himself lucky to get that amount. Every 
one can call to mind individuals whose amiable qualities 
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carry no weight in the circles they frequent, because of this 
propensity to exaggerate for the sake of mere effect. The 
man or woman addicted to it seems to lose, after a while, 
the power of discrimination, just as- a passion for drink 
dulls the sensibilities, the moral sense declining to be 
trifled with as decidedly as the body resents abuse. 

How, then, shall we practically increase truth-telling © 
among us ?—taking for granted that the theory is always 
inculcated. First, by cultivating a habit of minding our 
own business. Again, by relating an incident exactly as it 
occurred if we undertake to relate it at all, and by maintain- 
ing a due respect for the value and scope of English words 
and sentences. The young are imitative, and will follow 
our example. Another important means would be to expel 
jear from our homes and our schools. Fear is the arch- 


foe to truth; take away the motive to lie, and children will 


not so readily lose their first candid innocence. As they 
come into the full use of reason we shall be able to make 
them understand that while the smal], courteous reserves of 
social life save many useless injuries to human feelings 
and are iadispensable everywhere except on Mr. Bellamy’s 
heavenly island of the Mind-Readers, an out-and-out lie is 
like blood-letting, demoralizing to the community at large, 
and fatal to the individual because it reduces the capital 
which forms the original structure of character. 


The Ever-Present Problem 


The servant-girl problem in this country is not going to 
‘be solved at once. Like all other: questions, it will be set- 
tled by evolution. There is no doubt that the problem is 
infinitely more a mistress problem than a servant-girl prob- 
lem, Careless mistresses (one almost feels tempted to say 
dishonest mistresses) have created the servant-girl prob- 
lem for American housekeepers to-day. It is the woman 
who does not conduct her household on business. principles 
who is responsible for our present complications. If wages 
were not paid for unskilled labor, the lesson would be 


‘learned by the servant-girls ; but so long as mistresses are 


willing to pay servants high wages when their very presence 
in the house is but a burden, we shall have a servant-girls’ 
problem unsolved. The debt of gratitude which house- 
keepers owe to the cooking-schools can never be paid; 
the cooking-schools have: taught the mistress how to 
cook, and she is beginning to develop a degree of inde- 
pendence on this fundamental difficulty in housekeeping. 
We shall yet realize co-operative laundries, when another 
phase of the servant-girl problem will be solved. Small 
apartments will make it possible for families of limited 
means to keep house if there areno children, or only a few, 
in the family. The servant problem is hardest to solve out- | 
side of cities, and yet even here the increased intelligence 
in household matters is simplifying the question somewhat. 
Cooking-schools are being established, and they could be 
made to minister to the household even better than they 
do. If for every class established for housekeepers there 
should be another established for servants, and still another | 
for children, we should begin to solve the servant-girl prob- 
lem even in the country. 

It is impossible for any housekeeper to solve the servant- 
girl problem unless she takes into consideration the igno- 
rance and the consequent limitation of character of the girl 
who goes into her kitchen. It is only necessary for her to 
watch the girl deal with her own questions to see how greatly _ 
that girl herself suffers in body and in purse because of 
her ignorance. If each time she attempts to teach the 
girl she deals with the servant from that platform of igno- 
rance or limited intelligence, ignorance not merely of the 
work she is trying to do, but of life, the mistress will be able 
to solve the problem more quickly. If she would promptly 
discharge the servant who is indifferent and inattentive 
while she is being taught, the mistress would help solve the 
problem not only for herself, but for her neighbors. If 
every mistress made a servant understand that she must 
learn, she would learn; if every girl who went into a 
kitchen understood fully that if she did not live up to her 
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contract she would find. herself without a place instanter, 
we should have better servants. 

_ There will always be a servant problem so long as mis- 
tresses can be found who expect a girl to do the entire house- 
work of a family of nine or ten—and many succeed in getting 
girls to do this because of their ignorance of their rights— 


though as soon as they become more intelligent they realize 


_ the injustice to which they have submitted and visit revenge 
on employers who try to deal fairly. The other day an 
intelligent cook, in speaking of a friend of hers who had 
- been in the country but a short time, said: ‘“‘ The trouble 
with her is that she has always been in places where they 
did not know how to use a girl; like, you know, where they 
kept a girl just to have it said that they kept a girl, and 
paid the meanest wages and did the meanest things.” 
Housekeepers must co-operate, at least in spirit, if this 
question is to be solved. Ignorance, indifference, dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, must not be tolerated for a moment. 
Weare living in an age in which every housekeeper can meet 
with comparative ease the emergency of the period when 
the house is without a servant. This question does not 


touch the household of the rich, where a retinue of servants _ 


is kept, and a housekeeper stands between the mistress 
and the servant-girl world, nor does it touch the house- 
keepers who can pay the highest wages and secure the best 
class of service. It touches the great middle class of this 
country, and it is the wives in this great middle class who 
must learn first to be themselves thoroughly competent, to 
understand all departments of housekeeping well enough to 
administer them intelligently. When this mass of women 
who represent average intelligence realize this, there will be 
more patience as well as higher standards in our kitchens, 
and more girls of intelligence will be willing to work in 
the kitchen. At present, unfortunately, the mass of heart- 
less and unsympathetic mistresses are to be found in this 
class. A woman will put heavier burdens, in comparison, 
on a servant-girl than her husband will put on a horse, 
and then find fault with her because she has not accom- 
plished all the work. A very wise head of a household, 
whose family all insisted that she was entirely too patient, 
too sympathetic, and too careful with the servant-girls, made 
up her mind that her family should learn by practice exactly 
how much work it required to run even a small establish. 
ment well. She took the cook from the kitchen to do some 
extra work on the third floor, and sent her daughter down into 
the kitchen to wash all the breakfast things. When they 
were done, the girl came upstairs perfectly exhausted, and 
said: ‘“ Why, mamma, just think! we use seventy-two 
pieces of crockery and cooking things. That is, I have 
had to handle seventy-two pieces to-day just in washing 
our breakfast things; and I went to the basement door 
eight times, and came upstairs to speak to you four times. 
Why, just look at the time !’’ Then the wise mother looked 
at her and said: “ Yes, you have done what Katie does at 
least six days in the week.” The woman who is practi- 
cally familiar with housekeeping is the woman who knows 
how to treat a servant well, and knows what is a fair 
amount of work to require; and usually, also, she is the 
woman who is most willing to pay fair wages. 


Night to Day 


As suddenly as storm-clouds spread 
Over the deep blue sky, 

Death comes and whispers to the soul, 
** Thy end draws nigh.” 


_ As solemnly as rivers flow 
Through breathless woods at night, 
Death flows along through life, and cries, 
‘** Soul, take ny flight.” 


As hopefully as ‘zephyr’ s breath 
When winter beareth sway, 
Death comes, and gently wafts the soul 
From night to day. 
| —Professor Edward McLaughiin, 
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Ted, the Boy Sergeant 


A Young Folks’ Story of the Western Frontier 
By Captain Jack Crawford 
In Three Parts—III. 


Ted, with all his remaining strength, renewed his signal- 
ing. His heart beat again with hope at the Sergeant’s 
words. 

Watch closely, Sergeant. 
surely answer. He will—” 

‘‘ Shtop a bit! The Lord be praised! I see a bit of a 
white rag flutterin’ from a shtick. Here, Ted, take the 
glass quick, for Oi wouldn’t know a signal from a shirt 
flutterin’ on a line.” 

_ The lad threw the powerful glass to his eyes, and a fer- 
vent “ Thank God!” escaped from his bloodless lips as he 
lowered it and again seized the flag. 

Are—you—ready—to—take—signals ?” 

Such the message he flashed, then, dropped the flag, and 
again leveled the glass on the camp. With a scream of 


Oh, if 


If they see us, papa will 


joy he cried: 


‘‘ Papa sees me, Sergeant, and understands me. 
it is not too late !” 

Again the flag flew up and down, now on this side of the: 
boy, now on that, as he waved in the code characters the 
following : 

‘“‘ Band—Indians — sneaking — on — camp — through— 
gulch—about—mile—south—you. Get—away—dquick !” 

Seizing the glass, he stood awaiting the response, and 
an exclamation of deadly fear, coupled with impatience, 
escaped his lips as he quickly picked up the flag and sig- 
naled 

" O—no—papa—I—am—not—trying — frighten — you 
—in—fun. Oh—please—hurry—or—you—will—all—be 
—murdered !” 

A wild, hysterical laugh issued from his lips as he noted 
a commotion in the camp. Teamsters and officers flew to 
harness four of the mules, and in an incredibly short space 
of time they were hitched to one of the ambulances. He 
saw the ladies in evident terror running about the ambu- 
lances until assisted inside, and then again the signal-flag 
from the camp was seen to wave: 

Remain—where— you—are—until—help—comes !”’ 

The flag was quickly dropped from the signaling hands, 
and Ted’s young heart quivered with purest joy as he saw 
the ambulance whirl away through the grove and out over 
the plain toward the fort, the driver whipping the mules to- 
their utmost speed. The mules belonging to the other 
ambulance had been loosened, and were following. 

“They have gone, Sergeant! They are safe away! 
Thank God, we were able to save them!” . 

‘‘ The saints be praised, Ted, darlint, but don’t you be 
sayin’ we have saved them. Sure it’s yerself has done it 
all, barrin’ the cuttin’ o’ the shtick, an’ it’s a gineral they'll 
be afther makin’ av ye now, or me name ain’t Pat O’Day.” 

Through the glass it was seen that the Indians were in 
ignorance that their intended victims had escaped. They 
were still sneaking slowly up the long gulch, evidently tak- 
ing every precaution against discovery until near the camp. 

“There the haythen naygurs go chargin’ on the camp!’’ 
cried O’Day, who was watching the movements of the 
savages through the glass. ‘Oh! but see them scatterin’ 
around lookin’ for paple phat ain’t there, an’ buzzin’ about 
loike bees whin a shtick has been punched into their hive. 
Ted, darlint, you’re a hayro, ivery inch av ye, an’ it’s proud 
the ould sargeant is av such acomrade. Oh, but your father 
an’ mother ’1l hug the loife out o’ your body whin we go to- 
posht again. Look at the blackgyards dancin’ around as 
on’asy as a chick on a hot griddle!” 

Ted took the glass, and intently watched the movements 
of the savages. 

“There go a few of them running back down the gulch, 
Sergeant. What can that be for?” 

‘Goin’ for their ponies, dear, to pack away the plunder 
Nothing but two tints, an’ maybe a bit o’ 
shtuff to ate that’s too good for such murtherin’ brutes.” 

The Sergeant’s prediction proved to be correct. The 


° 
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band soon returned, driving the ponies before them, and 
the Indians in the camp could be seen taking down the 
tents and rolling them up ready for packing on the backs 
of the animals. For quite a long time they lingered in the 
camp preparing for a start, and then, in the usual long 
Indian single file, moved away down the gulch again. 

They had gone scarcely a mile when a rising cloud of 
dust from the direction of the fort caught the Sergeant’s 
eye. 
‘‘ Mount yer pony quick, Ted, an’ we’ll be goin’ down. 
Sure, the throopers are comin’, an’ whin there’s a ruction on 
hand it shall niver be said that Sargeant O’ Day was missin’ 
from the ranks.”’ 

They hastily mounted, and began the descent of the 
mountain as rapidly as their horses could bear them down 
the steep declivity. When the more level plain was reached, 
they noted that a troop of cavalry had reached the camp- 
ing-ground. 

Only a few moments did the soldiers remain at the 
camp. At a fast gallop they took the trail of the Indians. 

** You ride directly to the camp, Ted, an’ shtay there till 
the troop gets back. Oi must cut acrost an’ fall in wid ’em, 
fur there’s goin’ to be the divil’s own ruction, an’ Oi musht 


help play the fiddle fur the haythens to dance,” the Ser- — 


geant said. 

He touched his charger with the keen spurs, and thun- 
dered away to intercept his troop. He soon came up with 
them, and Captain Hamilton, who had noted his approach, 
came quickly to his side. 

“Is Ted safe, Sergeant ?” the ollie asked, in anxious 
tones. 

“Sure he is, Captain, long loife an’ God’s blessin’s be 
his, an’ he’ll wait fur us at the camp on Pass Creek.” 

“Thank God for that! Forward, men, at your greatest 
speed ! 
their attempt to massacre our par 

The Indians were overtaken, and the battle was a short 
but sharp and decisive one. Four Indians were killed out- 
right and several wounded, and First Sergeant Barrett, of 
Troop D, was mortally and two troopers less seriously 
wounded. Such of the Indians as did not abandon their 
ponies and hide in the deep gulches were taken prisoners, 
and their horses and all the captured property were 
secured. 

When the troop returned to the late camp and Captain 
Hamilton saw his heroic boy standing by his pony await- 
ing their approach, he galloped rapidly forward, and, dis- 
mounting, clasped his son in his arms. 

“God bless you, my dear boy !”’ he cried, tears of pride 
and gratitude filling his eyes. ‘ Papa is very proudof his 
little hero. You are well worthy to be a soldier’s son.”’ 

“Thank you, papa. Is dear mamma safe?” | 

“‘ Safe, but very anxious about her little hero. Mount 
your pony; we will hasten to her ahead of the troop, and 
relieve her anxiety regarding both of us. Look there, my 
son. Your papa came near meeting a soldier’s fate.”’ 

He pointed to a hole in the breast of his uniform, where 
an Indian bullet had passed through, grazing the skin. Ted 
shuddered and said : 

“Oh, that’s dreadful, papa, but not so bad as things 
might have been had you not seen my signals from the 
mountain.” 

When the Captain and Ted reached the post, an ovation 
was tendered the little hero. Officers and soldiers cheered 
him and crowded forward to take his hand. It was with 
great difficulty that his mother pushed her way through the 
crowd, and, clasping him to her heart, rained kisses on his 
face. 

“* Oh, Ted, my dear darling boy, how proud mamma is of 
you! Bless your brave little heart, do you know what you 
have done? You saved all of us from a horrible death, 
and perhaps torture, by those savages. Ob, you little dar- 
ling, I cannot love you enough for your noble work !” 

Sergeant Barrett died before reaching the fort, and was 
buried on the following day with military honors. 

A few days later Sergeant O’ Day met Ted on the parade- 
ground, and said : 

“¢ Sure, it’s meself that’s b’atin’ you now, Sargeant Ted. 


The Outlook 


We will severely punish those red murderers for — 


21 September, 1895 


Oi’m promoted to be First Sargeant av me throop, an’ Oi 
kin ordher yqu ’round as before.” 
‘“‘Oh, I’m so glad, Sergeant; but don’t be too sure of 


ordering me around. I ama Second Lieutenant, just pro- 
moted for valuable services in the field, and Colonel Bailey 
has sent for a new sword to give me as a present.” 

O’Day clasped his young friend in his arms and cried 
out: | 
‘‘Musha! musha! but look at that, now. Sure, there’s 
no gittin’ ahead av such a young hayro. The Lord bless 
you, darlint! you'll be a gineral before your blissed hair i is 
aS gray as moine.’ 

The prediction may prove true. Ted graduated at West 
Point with high honors but last year, and is now a second 
lieutenant in his father’s old troop, where he is idolized by 
the men under him. He is stationed at a Western post, 
of which his father, now Colonel Hamilton, is the com- 


mander. 
A Modeling Party 
By Mary A. Aiken 


As fall and winter begin to loom up before us in the near 
future, we are reminded that it is a good plan to begin to 
collect ideas for entertaining our friends during the long 
evenings that are coming. 

A modeling party is an original and informal way for 
fifteen or twenty young people to spend some amusing hours. 

In giving out the invitations it should be suggested that, 
owing to the nature of the entertainment, evening dress 
would be undesirable. When the guests arrive, they are 
shown into the dining-room, or any room in which there is 
a table large enough to accommodate them all. If it is 
possible, have a false top of wood made by a carpenter to 
put over the table; or, if this is not practicable, have the 
table covered with large sheets of heavy glazed paper. 

It is well to remember that the success of the evening 
depends largely on seating the right people beside each 
other. This the hostess can arrange by having an appro- 
priate or pretty card with a written name on it at each 
place, as ata dinner. Before each guest is a lump of wet 
clay, like that used in kindergartens, and in the middle of 
the table is a large bowl filled with still wetter clay to use 
as a reserve. 

Of course it is difficult to make the table very dainty or 
pretty, but a bowl brilliantly decorated in red or blue 
makes a pleasant bit of color. A small palette knife may 
be put beside each portion of clay, though that is not indis- 
pensable. When all are seated, the leader at the head of 
the table announces that there will be just ten minutes 
given in which each person is to model a horse from mem- 
ory. Probably most of the guests have had no experi- 
ence in modeling, and the results of their first attempts 
produce much laughter. After the fifteen or twenty horses 
have been set up before each amateur sculptor, ten minutes 
is again given for modeling another animal, or possibly a | 
Statue of Liberty, or a bust of your right-hand neighbor. 
Five subjects are given in all, and, after the first two, less 
time is allowed for each succeeding model. The last sub- 
ject (usually a:donkey) must be completed in only four 
minutes. Then the results of the evening’s work are 
arranged in a lime around the table. 

The sculptors wash their hands, and afterwards go to the 
drawing-room, where light refreshments are served. In 
this interval the judges have decided to whom to give the 


prizes for the best piece of work, and also for the greatest 


improvement shown. After supper the guests return to 
the dining-room to look over the models and have the 
prizes awarded. 

Such a party is not so enjoyable in the coldest weather, 
as, even if the clay is wet with warm water, it is not agree- 
able to handle with hands already chilled. 


The earnestness of life is the only passport to the satis- 
faction of life.—7Zheodore Parker. | 
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} For the Little People 


The Secret of Success 


One day, in huckleberry-time, when little 
Johnny Fiails 

And half a dozen other boys were starting with 
their pails 


To gather berries, Johnny’s pa, in talking with. 


him, said 

That he could tell him how to pick so he’d 
come out ahead. 

“ First find your bush,” said Johnny’s pa, “and 
then stick to it till 7 

You've picked it clean. Let those go chasing 

2 all about who will 

In search of better bushes; but it’s picking 
tells, my son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like pick- 
ing one.” 

And Johnny did as he was told; and, sure 
enough, he found, 

By sticking to his bush while all the others 

chased around 
In search Mn better picking, ’twas as his father 
said; 

-'For, while all the others /ooked, he worked, and 
soon came out ahead. 

And Johnny recollected this when he became 
aman; 

And first of all he laid him out a well-deter- 
mined plan ; 7 

So, while the brilliant triflers failed, with all 

their brains and push, 
_ Wise, steady-going Johnny won by “sticking 
to his bush.” —St. Nicholas. 


Grandma’s Playmates 
By Ella Mayhew 


Mina stood by the window looking out upon 
the snowy street, “just fine for coasting,” 
wondering how it happened that there was 
always a reason why she should stay at home 
when she wished most to go some place. She 
was quite sure that she did not have “the 
least bit of a cold ;” all of her classmates were 
going coasting that afternoon, and Mina knew 
what a splendid time they would have; but 
mamma had said “ No” so firmly that Mina 
knew it was of no use to tease. 

Grandma and Jessie, Mina’s little sister, sat 
by the fire roasting chestnuts and making a 
‘“‘cat’s cradle” out of string; they paid no 
attention to Mina until she came and stood by 
Grandma’s chair. 


“ Let’s play something, ‘Mina,” said Jessie, | 


who was always happy and cheerful. 

“IT don’t want to play,” answered Mina, very 
crossly, for she was still thinking of the coast- 
ing party. 

“ When I was your age, dear, I would have 
been glad to have any one to play with me,” 
said Grandma, gently, as she drew Mina up on 
the arm of her chair. © 
_ “ What did you do when you were a little 
girl, Grandma?” asked Jessie. ‘“ Didn’t you 
have any little brothers or sisters or next-door 
folks to play with you?” 

“No, not one,” answered Grandma. “The 
only playmates I had were a large shepherd 
dog that I called ‘ Dan,’ and a tame fawn.” 

“Tell us about them, Grandma,” said Mina, 
who had nearly forgotten about the coasting 
party. 

“ Well,” continued Grandma, “ when I was 
only eight years old my father moved West to 
search for gold, but my mother died in less 
than two years, and I had to take care of my- 
self most of the time as best I could. 

“We lived in a rudely built cabin half-way 
up the side of a high mountain, and our near- 
est neighbors were more than two miles away. 
Dan and I kept house, and when our work was 
finished we played the games which I taught 
him, and sometimes went to the mine. Dan 
could play hide-and-seek and could jump rope 
almost as well as I. 

“The mine was only a short distance from 
our cabin, and when it was pleasant weather 
Dan and I always took father’s dinner to him. 
Dan persisted in carrying the bucket, and he 
was always careful not to drop it or shake it. 


“One evening in early winter father came 
home bringing a little fawn which had been 
wounded by hunters and then lost from the 
herd. We made a bed of dry leaves for it in a 
shed near the house; for a long time it would 
not eat anything, but at last it grew more tame 
and would eat bread-crumbs out of my hand. 

“T thought a great deal of the pretty little 
thing, and it grew more playful and tame every 
day, but it was a long time before Dan and the 
fawn became friends. 

“ When at last the fawn was able to walk, 
father built a fence around the shed so that it 
might come out and playin the sunshine. Dan 
would lie by the door and watch it, but he 
never ventured to join in its frolics. 

“T kept it all winter, and by spring it was 
so gentle that I could let it run loose, and it 
would always come home in the evening. By 
the close of summer Dan and the fawn had 
become warm friends; they would play to- 
gether for hours; but if Dan became too 
rough, the fawn would come to me for protec- 
tion; or if Dan got too hard a blow, he would 
come whining and lay his head in my lap. 

’ One afternoon early in November the sky 
began to look dark, and the wind commenced 
to blow terribly, and in less than an hour the 
snow was falling so thick and fast we could 
not see a dozen yards from the house. The 
fawn had gone away in the morning, and had 
not returned. Dan could not be still; he 
would lie down by the fire and then go to the 
door and bark to get out, until I had to let 
him go. But he would not go without me; 
when he found that I was not coming, he 
would come back; so I put on my cloak and 
hood and followed him. He went down the 
mountain path and then started across a very 
dangerous piece of ground where the rocks 
were loose and there were many deep holes. 
I followed Dan as faithfully as I could, until 
at last he stopped by one of the holes and 
began to bark. I leaned over the hole, and, 
not far below, I could hear the cry of the lost 
fawn. 

“ T could not help it out, so I returned home, 
but Dan would not go. By this time father 
was at home, and we carried a rope and ladder 
to the place where the fawn was imprisoned. 
Father placed the ladder down in the hole, 
which happened not to be very deep, and, fast- 
ening the rope about its body, he drew the 
little frightened thing to the top. 

“Tt soon recovered from its few injuries; 
but at daybreak one beautiful spring morning 
father saw a herd of deer on the opposite side 
of the valley, and when I went to look for my 
fawn it was gone. I never saw my little play- 
mate again.” 

“But what became of Dan, Grandma ?” asked 
Jessie. 

“ Dan died of old age, and we buried him 
on the mountain-side. Those were the only 
playmates I ever had,” said Grandma, as she 
arose to put away her knitting. 


Spiders for Sale 


Have you ever thought that spiders could 
have a money value? that they were able, by 
spinning webs, to increase the value of any 
commodity? Theyare. Wine is not valuable 
untilitis old. It is most valuable when it has 
stood so long that the bottles are covered with 
dust and cobwebs. When the bottles look new 
and clean, they indicate that the wine is new. 
To sprinkle the bottles with dust is an easy 
matter, but to have the corks and necks of 
the bottles covered with cobwebs is not an 
easy matter. To give the appearance of age 
wine-merchants buy spiders and put them in 
the cellars. To meet this demand there are 
but two men in the world. These men culti- 


‘vate spiders. The spiders that weave webs 


are the only kind that have a value. These 
are caught and put into a room that has an 
inner lining of boards and wire netting, which 
the spiders use for nesting and weaving. These 
spiders when sold are put into boxes and sent 
to the buyers. One man had twenty thousand 


spiders in one room. They sell at about $10 
per hundred. This man claims that spiders of 
the same species are not just alike, and that 
some of his know his voice and step. 
The mother spider lays eggs, which she 
covers with a silky cocoon. The eggs hatch 
in two weeks, or a little over, sometimes. The 
young spiders are not brotherly, and have to 
separated or they would hurt and kill each 
other. The web-spinning spiders shed their 
skins like snakes. 


A School for Motormen 


You may think that men do not have to go 
to school, but they do. New machinery is 
being made all the time, and new discover- 
ies; and men have to learn how to apply 
them. Trolley-cars are comparatively new, 
and men have to be taught to run them. 
You may have thought that it was only a 
matter of turning those handles on the front 
of the car. The next time you ride on the 
trolley-car notice how it runs. It may run 
smoothly, without jerking or jarring; it may 
stop or start so easily that you will scarcely 
notice the moveffents. If it does the latter, 
then you may know that the man who is run- 
ning the car knows how to run it, how to apply 
the brake, and when to apply and when to 
shut off the current of electricity. But it may 
be that you will find yourself in a car that 
jumps and jars and that almost throws you 
from your seat when it stops and starts. Then 
you may know that the motorman does not 
know his business, or, if he knows it, does not 
apply his knowledge. Even toruna trolley-car 
knowledge is necessary. So a school hasbeen 
organized, and the motorman is compelled 
to learn the name of all the parts of a car and 
their uses. He must answer certain questions 
as to what he would do if certain things should 
happen; he must learn the nature of the 
motive-power—electricity—that he is using. 
New men and old mea must all pass this ex- 
amination before they can be considered as 
having been regularly employed on the best 
roads. 


Winged Messengers 


A large European steamer was disabled last 
year, and was so long in reaching port that 
many thought the steamer, with all on board, 
was lost. The question, when she reached 
port safely, was then discussed, “ How can a 
message be sent by a steamer in mid-ocean if 
she does not meet another steamer?” The 
friends of the carrier-pigeons said, “ Keep - 
carrier-pigeons on board; they will carry your 
message.” 

The experiment has just been made. A 
vessel was sent out with many pigeons on 
board, who were to be freed at varying dis- 
tances. Nearly all the birds flew home bear- 
ing the messages. Some alighted in the rig- 
ging of the vessel, and seemed stupid and be- 
wildered. 

While this experiment was successful, it is 
not decided that part of the equipment of 
every steamer shall be carrier-pigeons. 


Queer Neighbors. 


Down in Kentucky there is an old man who 
lives in the hollow trunk of a big sycamore 
tree, in the depths of a great forest. His 
nearest neighbor is an old coon and her chil- 
dren. They are close neighbors, for the coon 
family live upstairs, I suppose you might call 
it, for their home is in one of the upper limbs 
of the tree. The best of feelings prevail be- 
tween the two homes. 


Why ? 


A man up in Maine who owns large straw- 
berry-beds has to hire a number of pickers. 
He provides each picker with chewing-gum, 
which he requires them to chew while picking 
the berries. Why? can you imagine? 
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- The Religious W orld 


Hitherto the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew has in its practice sought 
to be, as it is in theory, as broad 
as the Episcopal Church, of whose 
active young Christian manhood it is the best exponent. Its yearly 
Convention is marked by a religious fervor, an intellectual keen- 
ness, and a spiritual consecration to the needs of the Church and 


The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and Dr. Briggs 


the agencies by which it is seeking to throw itself into closer and 


closer contact with the masses of mankind. Hitherto, also, the 
“‘ Catholic party,” self-styled, has looked askance at the work of 
the Brotherhood, which, however, sought to make its platform 
broad enough to serve as a working basis for ali the earnest young 
“men in the Church. But a difficulty has now arisen from: the 
fact that, in its zeal in the cause of Christian unity, the Brother- 
hood committee, in arranging for its annual Convention, which 
meets at Louisville September 25-29, prepared a programme 
for a great auditorium mass-meeting on the closing day of its 
sessions, at which the addresses were to be delivered by the 
Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace Church, New 
York, and the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union Semi- 
nary, New York. No sooner was the programme made public 
than a storm of protests from High Churchmen were received at 
the Brotherhood headquarters; the name of the Rev. J. O. F. 
Huntington, who was to conduct the quiet day of devotion 
in preparation for the Convention, was withdrawn, condemna- 
tory letters appeared in Church papers, and an ill-considered 
attack was made on Dr. Briggs by the “Catholic Cham- 
pion,” a small but noisy parish paper. The ground taken 
by the High Church party in opposing the nominee for the 
address was that, Dr. Briggs being an excommunicated heretic 
from the Church of which he was a presbyter, the Brotherhood 
had, in asking him to speak, insulted the sister Church under whose 
condemnation he was living, and would by persisting alienate the 
very Church with which it was sought to establish relations of 
unity. Telegrams and letters from Brotherhood men were hurried 
in to the leaders urging them to stand by their nominations, Dr. 
Vandewater, of Harlem, sending a particularly strong letter in 
favor of retaining Dr. Briggs’s name on the programme. Notwith- 
standing this, the authorities cabled to Dr. Briggs that the dis- 
cussion on Christian unity would be withdrawn, and that he would 
not be required to make the address he had been invited to deliver. 


On account of the action above de- 
scribed it is said that a number of 
the chapters of the Brotherhood will 
some prominent individual members have already 


Results of the 
Brotherhood’s Action 


resign ; 


signified their intention of doing so. The facts that Dr. Briggs _ 


has strong friends among the clergy of the Episcopal Church 
in New York, and that his daughter is a member of Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s parish, and will in a few weeks be received by Bishop 
Potter as a deaconess in the diocese of New York, make the 
matter only the more unfortunate. The action of the Brother- 
hood committee was weak, and, in the opinion of its strongest 
members, an unworthy concession to a small party to whom, 
as a matter of fact, the success of the Brotherhood is even 
more a matter of indifference than are the claims of sister 
Churches to Christian courtesy. The programme for the tenth 
annual Convention of the Brotherhood, as at present revised, 
includes a quiet day of preparation on September 25, an open- 
ing service with a charge to the Brotherhood from Bishop Dud- 
ley in Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, with addresses of 
welcome, business sessions, and general reports on September 26, 
followed in the evening by a devotional meeting for Brother- 
hood men, conducted by Bishop Nichols, of California. There 
will be general conferences on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
on such subjects as the Motive, Life, and Work of the Brother. 
hood Man, Bible Class Work and the Missionary Work of the 
Brotherhood, and sectional conferences on Rescue Missions, Col- 
lege Work, Brotherhood Houses, and the like. The several even- 
ings will be filled by large public meetings, at which the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant will speak on “Free Pews and an Open Church,” 
Bishop White on “A Loyal Congregation,” Bishop Tuttle on 
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‘ The Catholic Church,” and the Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D., of 
Kansas City, Mo., Henry Lloyd, of Boston, Mass., and James L. 
Houghteling, of Chicago, IIll., on “ Social Reform.” Among other 
prominent speakers are the Rev. James S. Stone, of Chicago, 
Mr. Silas McBee, the Rev. J. Philip Moulin, D.C.L., Canon of 
St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, Mr. W. R. Stirling, ‘Robert E.. 
Speer, and the Chairman, John W. Wood. The anniversary 
sermon will be preached by Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, on 
Sunday morning, and Bishop Tuttle will hold a farewell meet- 
ing on Sunday night. The afternoon meeting, with its addresses 
on Christian Unity by Dr. Briggs and Dr. Huntington, has been 
omitted. | 

We are glad to welcome to our country an-. 
other of England’s prominent Congregational 
ministers. The Rev. George S. Barrett, D.D., 
of Norwich, England, comes to America as delegate from the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales to our National 
Congregational Council, which is soon to meet in Syracuse. 
Dr. Barrett has occupied his present pulpit in Norwich for twenty-. 


Dr. Barrett 


seven years, though he has been repeatedly called to other and 


larger cities. He was Chairman of the Congregational Union 
two years ago, and has occupied the most distinguished position 
in English Nonconformity. The “ Congregationalist ” of Septem- 
ber 5 contains a very interesting résumé of the man, his views, and 
his methods of work. It characterizes him as “ one of the ablest 
and finest-spirited ministers in the denomination.” On the ques- 
tion of Church Unity, Dr. Barrett says: “I think it is chimeri- 
cal to hope that all Christian bodies will ever be ranged under: 
one uniform ecclesiastical organization, but I do think the time 
has come for the union of Churches which have no difference 
except inname. Baptists and Congregationalists, notably, ought 
to set the example.” Dr. Barrett is a busy and hard-working 
man, and, while he devotes much time to the preparation of his 
sermons, is very faithful in the discharge of his pastoral work.. 
He attaches great importance to what he calls “the Gospel on 
the door-knocker.” While he is in this country, Dr. Barrett 
will preach at Cornell University, and also in Dr. Bradford's. 
church at Montclair, N. J. 


6 In imitation of their brethren over 
The English Chautauqua the sea, the English Sunday-school 

| workers have this year held a sum- 
mer school. Its aim has been “ to combine the attractiveness 
of a seaside holiday with the advantages gained by intercourse 
one with another of people engaged in Sunday-school work.” 
The school was held at Pwilheli, Wales, and began its sessions 
August 11, continuing through two weeks. On the first day— 
Sunday—preaching services were held morning and evening,. 
and a conference in the afternoon. At the latter “ The Welsh 
Sunday-School System ” was described by Mr. Evan R. Davies. 
He said that in some churches ninety per cent. of the members 
“It is a patriotic as well as a relig- 
ious movement, for it teaches the language.” Inthe day-schools 
only English is taught, but the Sunday-schools help to keep 


-alive the Welsh language and make possible Welsh newspapers 


and books. Their system of teaching is largely by catechism, 
and examinations are held for adults as well as for children.. 
Among the other speakers, the Rev. F. B. Meyer was listened to 
with profound interest. We-notice two names of Americans— 
Dr. Lorimer, of Boston, who spoke on “ The Original Chautau- 
qua,” and Miss Hallie Brown, of Wilberforce College, Ohio, 
who described a day at Chautauqua and the granting of diplomas 
to 4,000 students, of whom she was one. On Tuesday evening 
Principal Cave delivered an interesting address on “ The Rela- 
tion of the Sunday-School Teacher to the Higher Criticism.” 
He suggested four principles likely to be useful to the Sunday- 
school teacher: “(1) Not to believe in the infallibility of any 
opinion, even his own; (2) to avoid both extremes; (3) to dis- 
tinguish between men and their opinions; and (4) not to be 
afraid of a free, frank fight.” He advised teachers “to keep an 
open mind, . . . not to try to stop the search, but in their lessons 
to lay stress on the Bible as the Word of God and the practical 
teacher of mankind.” On Thursday afternoon the Chautau- 
quans assembled at a “ Sunday-School Parliament.” It wasa 
merry meeting. Mr. Alderman Belsey became “ Mr. Speaker ;”” 
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woman’s suffrage was supposed to be acéomplished, and every 
one was the “ Honorable Member ” of the place from which he 
or she came. A bill was unanimously carried making Chautau- 
qua in Great Britain an annual institution. Many delightful 
‘excursions were taken through the beautiful surrounding coun- 
_ try between the sessions, which helped to complete the success 
-of this first English Chautauqua. An interesting incident was 
‘the reading of a telegram from Bishop Vincent—“ Chautauqua 
‘sends greeting’’—to which the reply was sent: “The British 
‘Chautauqua heartily reciprocates fraternal greetings.” 


The American Board has issued a pam- 
“Japan, Then —_ Now phlet entitled “« A Chapter of Mission- 
é ary History in Modern Japan,” which 
is a sketch of the period since 1869. It is also a report of the 
-Board’s Mission and the Kumi-ai churches for the past two 
years. This is edited by the Rev. J. H. Pettee, of Okayama, 
‘who himself contributes an exceedingly interesting chapter on 
“‘ Now and Then: 1869-1895.”’ Another interesting chapter is 
-¢ The Message of the First Quarter-Century to the Second,” by 
‘the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. Other chapters are contributed 
by missionaries familiar with the work of the various depart- 
ments. There are also records of one hundred and twenty- 
five missionaries who have been under the missionary appoint- 
ment, as well as those employed by the mission. Thecontrasts 
presented in Mr. Pettee’s “« Now and Then” are very striking. 
‘Then the government of Japan was on the nominal basis of a 
-pure absolutism centering in the Mikado; now it is a well- 
- organized constitutional monarchy. Then Shintoism was revived, 
-and Buddhism, as well as all European innovations condemned ; 
‘niow Japan is entering on terms of equality into the sisterhood of 
‘nations, absorbing the best and latest the world can offer, with 
-an eye on the future and a clearly defined and consciously 
accepted mission as leader and savior of the Orient. Then 
there were no railroads, telegraphs, lighthouses, steamship lines, 
‘banks, mints, Sabbath, educational system, or newspapers ; now 
-there are all these, with hospitals, asylums, Red Cross Society, 
criminal and civil ‘codes, 3,500,000 students in the various 
--schools, and an annual foreign commerce of nearly $150,000,- 
ooo. Perhaps the greatest of all changes is seen in the com- 
plete religious freedom and growing respect for the great cult of 
the West. Then twenty Protestant missionaries and eight bap- 
tized natives in all Japan; now six hundred Protestant, with 
two hundred Roman and Greek Catholic, missionaries, 40,000 
Protestant church members, besides 73,000 Catholic adherents. 
Then no Christian literature, except Bibles imported from 
China, and half a dozen simple tracts; now the whole Bible in 
Japanese, with more than one million copies of at least one 
Testament scattered through the land, not less than forty 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly newspapers and magazines under 
Christian management, together with hundreds of works cover- 
ing every department of Christian truth, speculative and applied. 
But our space is too limited to enumerate all the works carried 
on for the ameliorating of suffering and the upbuilding of the 
people in Christian character. ‘“ Surely these pictures show that 
Christ has come to Japan, and that his spirit is working mightily 
in a thousand ways for the regeneration of the Orient.” Dr. 
Greene thinks that the lesson that stands forth with peculiar 
clearness, and may be called the special message of the past 
twenty-five years, is that of the value of a living faith in a per- 
sonal and ever-present divine Saviour. Among the Christian 
soldiers of the late war were exhibited some examples of a won- 
derful, almost a mystical, faith in a divine leadership. The 
pamphlet, from which we have culled only a few items, is soon 
to be for sale by Mr. C. E. Sweet, at the rooms of the American 
Board ; price 40 cents. 
Another scheme for the spread of relig- 
ious instruction has been devised by 
the ever active and fertile brain of 
Mr. D. L. Moody. The Colportage Association is connected 
with the Bible Institute, and its objects are stated briefly as 
follows: “(1) To supply good literature at a price within the 
reach of all; (2) to carry the Gospel, by means of the printed 
page, into neglected and frontier towns where church privileges 
_ are wanting; (3) to supply pastors and other Christian workers 
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-worth one’s while to sell them.” 
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with helpful books, not too expensive, to give away to young 
converts and those who are awakened to the realization of their 
religious needs; (4) to. reach non-church-goers ; (5) to supply 
good books at a low rate for free distribution; (6) to provide 
a profitable means of employment. . . . Every summer hun- 
dreds of students spend the vacation canvassing for high-priced 
books; the Colportage Library books are sold for about half 
the usual trade price, yet the profit is large enough to make it 
The books which constitute 
this library are published semi-monthly, and are by well-known 
Christian writers, including Spurgeon, Mills, Talmage. Moody, 
and others. They are in paper-covered edition, of about one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages each, in good plain type. The 
price of single numbers is fifteen cents; of any two together, 
twenty-five cents; of twenty-four numbers (or annual subscrip- 
tion), $2.25. Orders should be sent to the office of the Bible 
Institute Colportage Association, 250 La Salle Avenue, Chicago. 
In these days of the cheap publication and wide circulation of 
unprofitable and demoralizing literature we welcome any means 
for the spreading of that which shall help to fix men’s minds on 
the eternal verities and stim ulate to true Christian living. 


Perhaps few of our readers are ac- 
quainted.with the work of this charity 
so near our doors. The Bartholdi 
Créche is situated at the East River margin of Randall’s Island, 
and is the only place so accessible to New York that a poor 
mother can take her sick baby at a moment’s notice and find 
bracing air and cool shade. It has been the means of prevent- 
ing much infantile sickness and saving many lives among infants. - 
Last summer the visits of mothers and children to this place 
numbered 4,366, while up to the 24th of August this year 7,468 
have received benefit from it. A trained nurse and experienced 
helpers are in constant attendance, with pure milk and simple food 
at hand, also a supply of cots and hammocks. It is intended to 
keep the Créche open until the last of this month, but to do so 
liberal contributions are needed. They may be sent to Charles 
D. Kellogg, United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, Frederick Delano Weeks, of the Children’s Aid Society, 
or to Mrs. L. S. Bainbridge, of the New York City Mission. 


The Bartholdi Créche 


The Baptist church at Hartwick, N. Y., 
A Baptist Centennial has recently celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. Three interesting services 
were held on August 21, at which addresses were delivered by 


- several former pastors and friends. The church was organized 


with twelve members on August 19, 1795. Nine hundred have 
been received into membership during the century, and it has 
had sixteen pastors, five of whom were ordained. An interest- 
ing feature of the exercises was the reading by Mrs. J. D. Roberts, 
wife of an ex-pastor, of extracts from old records of the Woman’s . 
Missionary Society as far back as 1817. The centennial ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. A. W. Clark, of West Winsted, 
Conn., a former pastor of the church. The present pastor, the 
Rev. George Bowler, has been with the church four years, and 
his people are united and much attached to him. He spoke 
hopefully and encouragingly of the future prospects of the 
church. During the past winter he held nightly meetings in the 


school-houses for twelve weeks, with encouraging results. 


Besnies a We extend our sympathy to the pastor 
Presbyterian and people of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Minneapolis, whose 
beautiful edifice was burned on September 6. The building 
was a fine one, costing over $150,000, and centrally located. 
It was erected only about eight years ago, while the Rev. R. F. 
Sample, D.D., now of Westminster Church, New York, was its 
pastor. The present pastor, the Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., 
formerly a pastor in Newark, N. J., was settled here only a few 
years since; he is very popular with his people. It is probable 
that the church will soon be rebuilt. 
The Rev. Charles H. Yatman, an evangelist well known in 


this city, is about to make an evangelistic tour to Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. 
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Books and Authors 


Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology ' 


Beyschlag’s “New Testament Theology” is not a new 
book to those who are familiar with German, but all Eng- 
lish students of theology must acknowledge a debt to the 
translator and publisher of this English edition. Unlike 
most translations from the German, it is not difficult read- 
ing ; how far the credit for this fact is due to the style of 
the author, how far to the skill of the translator, we shall 
not attempt to determine. Both doubtless contributed, 
and it is not easy to say in what proportions. At all 
events, the book is English in its style; not, as many trans- 
lations are, German merely done into English. The true 
translator is an interpreter, and such is the Rev. Neil 
Buchanan. 

The value of Beyschlag is that he is himself an inter- 
preter. He rightly defines his own function: “ My task 
is to examine the several historical accounts of the religion 
- revealed in the New Testament, and exhibit in accordance 
with this, not what we have to believe, but what /esus and 
his Afostles believed.” This spirit pervades hiswork. It 
is not dogmatic, not apologetic. There is comparatively 
little to indicate the theological beliefs of the writer. 
There is almost if not absolutely nothing written either in 
defense or in criticism of the doctrines interpreted. The 
book is simply interpretative. But it really does interpret ; 
it does not merely collate and piece together. It is nota 
-mere mosaic of texts. ‘‘ We demand of history,” he says, 
‘“‘a living picture of the unfamiliar life of men in the re- 
mote past; not the digging out and exhibition of imper- 
fect mummies, but the mental reproduction of living forms 
with whom we can think and feel. But to this end a 
certain translation into our own modes of thought and 
expression of that which is past is absolutely indispensable.” 
This we take to be an admirable definition of the function 
of the true historian—whether of manners or of literature ; 
and Dr. Beyschlag has fulfilled this function as well as per- 
ceived it. In this respect his work seems to us superior 
both to Wendt’s “Teaching of Jesus” and to Weiss’s 
“‘ Biblical Theology of the New Testament.” It is not 
more careful, more conscientious, more thorough ; but it 
is more vital, more sympathetic, characterized by more 
imagination, more insight, more power of entering into 
the life and thinking the thoughts of the writers inter- 
preted. | 

In general, the point of view of Beyschlag may be de- 
fined to be that of a Liberal-Evangelical. ‘I unreservedly 
renounce,” he says, “ the inferences drawn from that anti- 
quated theory of inspiration which has done more to en- 
cumber the Bible than to illumine it.” But he equally 
renounces the philosophy which denies the supernatural 
and declares the miracles to be impossible. He holds to 
the reality of revelation, but not to a definition of it “‘ which 
requirés the first page of the Bible to contain the same 
pure doctrine as the last, and will not allow any mention 
of human imperfections or even of different individual con- 
ceptions of the one doctrine.” He sees a radical distinc- 
tion between the New Testament and the post-apostolic 
writings: the one belongs to the period of creation, the 


other to that of elaboration ; but he also sees a true moral - 


and spiritual growth in the whole Bible. His sketch of 
the evolution of revelation and of the organic unity of the 
Bible as one of a growing religious consciousness (Vol. I., 
p. 10) is admirable. He quotes an ancient Father, not 
naming him—‘ Christ has said, I am the truth; he has 
not said, I am the custom ;” and he does not hesitate, in 
the spirit of this quotation, to point out clearly important 
respects in which he thinks the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament is in conflict with the traditional teachifg of the 
Church. Of this an admirable illustration is afforded in 
his terse summary of the Biblical objections to the substi- 
tutionary doctrine of the atonement (Vol. II., p. 137). In 
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the application of these fundamental principles—the en- 
deavor to understand Scripture teaching as it would have 
been understoed in New Testament times, the endeavor to 
interpret, not to defend, and the disregard of traditional doc- 
trines—he is often bold, but always both constructive and 
reverent. Of both qualities a striking illustration is afforded 
by his repudiation of the doctrine of the individual pre- 
existence of Christ, and his interpretation of the passages 
cited in support of that doctrine. We here express neither 
agreement nor disagreement with his conclusion, only 
admiration for his spirit. In brief, taking it all in all, we 
have come upon no recent book of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which seems to us more suggestive, more vital, more 
worthy of careful and conscientious study by the Bible stu- 
dent than Beyschlag’s “ New Testament Theology.” 


Harper's Book of Facts! 


One takes up this large volume somewhat in doubt as to whether 
it is a recipe-book, a repository of “ valuable information,” or a 
chronology. A “ Book of Facts,” it would seem, must concern 
itself with physical realities rather than with the recording of 
events. But we soon discover that, without ignoring the physical, 
this book is devoted mainly to the historical. It is, indeed, 
what its English original declares itself to be, a “ Dictionary of 
Dates,” though it is much more than that. It is based through- 
out on the chronological idea. To carry this idea into intelligible 
effect, it becomes necessary to classify dates and events accord- 
ing to subject. A mere chronology, which should attempt to record 
the most noteworthy human achievements beginning with anno 
mundi 1, would be a hopeless hodgepodge. The reader must 
ravel out the tangle of events by following one thread at a time. 
This the dictionary classification enables him to do. He looks 
in such a book as this, not for an encyclopedic review of a 
subject, but for a simple statement of the facts, with the date of 
their occurrence. An encyclopzdia, for instance, would present 
under the head “ Navigation ” a treatise on the principles of 
that art; the “ Book of Facts” gives the derivation of the 
word, a definition, and then a number of statements such as 
“‘ Plane charts and mariner’s compass used . . . . about 1420,” 
‘“‘ Mercator’s chart . . . . 1599,” etc., thus presenting in briefest 
space the salient features of the history of navigation. But on 
the next page we find information which it would be difficult to 
find elsewhere, and which illustrates one of the peculiarities 
which make this book a valuable supplement to the cyclopzdia. | 
Under the head “ Navy of the United States” we find a list of 
the naval vessels of the United States in service during the 
Revolution, with the fate of each; a statement of the strength of 
the navy at the opening of the war of 1812 and of the Civil 
War; noteworthy incidents affecting the development of our 
naval power; and, finally, a complete list of the vessels compris- 
ing the new United States navy in 1895, with the date of launch- 
ing, the cost, the number of guns, etc., etc., of each vesse!. The 
navies of other countries are also treated in this way, though 
less fully. While glancing at these articles the reader may 
happen to remember the loss of the British man-of-war Victoria, 
but of course forgets the date, the number of men lost, etc. 
Turning to “ Wrecks,” he finds in a moment information which 
might cost him an hour’s search if he did not have the 
“Book of Facts” at hand. From the seven columns about 
“Wrecks ” he may turn to the cross-reference, ‘“ Steam Naviga- 
tion,” and find particulars about those ocean mysteries, the 
numerous vessels that have left port and have never been heard 
from, the list ending with the Naronic, the White Star freighter 
lost in 1893. Everybody is just now interested in yacht-racing, 
and under the head “ Sailing” we find a complete list of the 
winners of the international yacht-races. But suppose the 
reader prefers to follow the subject of mysteries; let him turn 
to “ Trials,” and he finds over thirteen: columns of fine type 
giving particulars of causes célébres in the United States and 
England. An elaborate article of seventy pages gives a suc- 
cinct chronological history of the United States; while there are | 
also articles upon each of the States and Territories, and upon 
the principal cities of the world. A noteworthy list of English 
and American authors, with the titles of their principal works, 
is given under the head * Literature.” 

Comparing the “ Book of Facts” with its model, the “ Dic- 
tionary of Dates,” we find many improvements, especially to the 
eye.of an American reader. The insular British view ot things 
historical, which ought to have no place in a chronology, but 
which is unfortunately too evident in Haydn’s “ Dictionary,” 

1 Harper's Book of Facts: A Classified History of the World, embracing 


Science, Literature, and Art. Compiled by Joseph H. Willsey. Edited b 
Chariton T. Lewis. Harper & Brothers, New Heep 
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has largely disappeared. We no longer find the Revolutionary 
War treated as if it were a succession of British victories 
(Haydn mentions twelve English victories to four American); 
a few atrocities committed by Englishmen are included under 
the head “ Massacres ” (though the butchery of the last scions 
of the Mogul Emperors of India by their English captor is 
not included, and an error occurs in the entry on this subject 
under “ India”); many columns of “ Murders” and “ Execu- 
tions” are omitted, and other uncanny things toned down 
(though De Quincey’ s fastidiously morbid soul would be con- 
soled by finding that his redoubtable exemplar of “ Murder 
Considered as a Fine Art” still has an entry under the head- 
ing “ Ratcliffe Highway ”). On the whole, we think the book 
better proportioned than its English predecessor, though we 
could wish that still more original work had been done upon 
it. Many of the copied entries seem a trifle archaic—* Gar- 
dening,” for instance, which begins, ** The first garden, Eden, 
planted by God;” and the article “ Hair,” which begins with 
the bald statement (if the reader will permit the paradox), “ In 
Gaul hair was much esteemed.” In general, the American 
articles are well edited and are brought down to 1895; we notice 
one remarkable lapse in the article “ Taritf,” in which occurs the 
seemingly partisan declaration: “1858-61 : comparatively free- 
trade —condition of the country at its lowest, financially and 
otherway—during these years.” There is also an occasional 
slip in definition or in proof-reading, as in the erroneous defi- 
nition of ovartotomy, the printing of Watis for Watt under 
“Governor,” and in line 23 on p. 498,etc. None the less is 
Harper’s “‘ Book of Facts ” a very valuable addition to the refer- 
ence library, and one which in some respects is unique. Itisa 
cyclopzdia, a gazetteer, and a biographical dictionary in one, and 
though it will not take the place of any of these, it may be 
relied upon often to give information which has eluded the 
searcher in these volumes, and sometimes to supply data which 
they do not contain. 


Mr. Justin Winsor continues in 7he Mississippi Basin 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) the scholarly study of geo- 
graphical discovery in the interior of North America begun in 
“ Cartier to Frontenac.” The two works are uniform in size and 
identical in plan and method. While the one deals with the 
drainage-area of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and 
covers the period from 1534 to 1700, the other deals with the 
Mississippi Basin, and covers the period from 1697 to 1763. 
Taken together, they present an unbroken narrative, accom- 
panied by full cartographical illustrations, from contemporaneous 
sources, of the French and English explorations and struggle 
for possession of our two great interior waterways. The main 
thesis of both works—namely, that physical geography exercises 
a controlling influence on history—is aptly defined in the dedica- 
tion of “ The Mississippi Basin,” addressed to the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society, from which we quote: “ Such 
an observer as vou are knows how the physiography of a con- 
tinent influences its history ; how it-opens avenues of discovery, 
directs lines of settlement, and gives to the natural rulers of the 
earth their coign of vantage. I would not say that there are 
not other compelling influences; but no other control is so 
steady. If we appreciate such a dominating power in subject- 
ing the earth to man’s uses, we cannot be far from discerning 
the pith of history, particularly of those periods which show the 
work of pioneers.” 


Bishop Clark’s Reminiscences are delightful, because he has 
known many people worth knowing,'and because he is a keen 
analyst of character. He knows also when to tell a good story 
that will exhibit his people to the best advantage, and he is never 
ill-natured. His style is clear and his narrative moves on rapidly ; 
he is never prosy nor wordy. A good joke, even upon himself, 
he appreciates with a heartily sincere laugh. In the course of 
his long public career the Bishop has been brought into close 
association with an unusually large number of prominent people, 
especially ministers, and on account of his broad and genial dis- 
position these have by no means been restricted to his own 
communion. Every one will be charmed with the book, because 
of its fun, its kind temper, and its information about famous 
men. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Any attempt to give a realistic atmosphere to the writings of 
the New Testament only adds to their spiritual effect and their 
power of.inspiration in human character. Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie understands this, and the good that his “ Hours with the 
Bible” must have done is beyond our computation. As an 
expositor he occupies the juste milieu between the advanced 
and the conservative school. His latest volume, Zhe Apostles ; 
Their Lives and Letters, is an excellent piece of work for the 
use of the general Bible reader. The style is so easy that it 
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charms, and seldom flags in interest. This volume covers the 
ground from Pentecost, A.D. 30 (?) to the spring of 55 A.D., with 
the letters of James and the first and second letters to the Thessa- 
lonians. The Sunday-school teacher will find this work useful. 
(James Pott & Co., New York.) 


A new edition has appeared of Dr. Dorchester’s exceedingly 
valuable work, Zhe Problem of Religious Progress. It has 
been thoroughly revised and the statistics and other data brought 


_up to the present year. The Christian sociologist finds this a 


book that is indispensable to his studies, and all who are in- 
terested in the problems of the day know well its usefulness as 
a handbook. A new section has been introduced on “ Chris- 
tianity in the World’s Consciousness and Life” that is profoundly 
thoughtful. Dr. Dorchester holds a front rank as a Protestant 
Christian apologist. He is a clear writer, with a scientific spirit 
and method. His tables and diagrams are ingenious, and at a 
glance reveal a broad generalization of a multitude of data. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


If man is what he eats, it seems to us that the man who is nour- 
ished on a bill of fare derived from Gesine Lemcke’s European 
and American Cuisine will be a superior individual. It is truly 
a most alluring book, of about six hundred pages, filled with 
usual and unusual receipts for cooking anything under the sun 
that is edible. It is about the most complete cook-book it has 
been our fortune to find. Moreover, we are informed by those 
who know that it is thoroughly practicable. The recipes are 
clearly, definitely, and succinctly stated; and the arrangement of 
the book is altogether convenient. (D. Appleton & Co., New 


York.) 


Literary Notes 


—lIt is reported that Count Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénina ” has 
been dramatized in French, and that in the last act the heroine 
is run over by a failway train in full sight of the audience. 

—An important announcement is that one of the volumes in 
preparation for the Cambridge Historical Series will be “ The 
Europeans in India from the Invasion of Alexander to the Pres- 
ent Time,” by Professor Morse Stephens, of Cornell University. 

—Not long since a lady was talking with the literary inter- 
preter of the Ghetto. “Mr. Zangwill,” said she, suddenly, “ I 
don’t think I know your Christian name.” ‘ Madam,” said the 
novelist, “ I have no Christian name, but my other name is Isaac.” 

—Miss Alice Balfour, the sister of the First@Lord of the 
Treasury and of the Chief Secretary for Ireland in the new 
British Cabinet, is, in her own way, as clever as are her brothers. 
She has a book in process of publication called “ Twelve Hun- 
dred Miles in an Ox-Wagon.” 

—The late Heinrich von Sybel, the author of “« Die Geschichte 
der Begrundung des deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I.,” had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the issuance during the last year 
of his life of the sixth and seventh volumes of his great work. 
One more remains to be published. 

—For the third time Mr. Hardy has changed the name of his 
novel now in course of publication. At first it was “ The Sim-. 
pletons,” then “ Hearts Insurgent,” but in book form it will 
become “ Jude the Obscure.” It is rumored that the volume 
will contain many passages which were “ expurgated ” from the 
serial. 

—‘+ Child Christopher and Goldlikind the Fair,” Mr. William 
Morris’s new romance, has just been issued in a limited edition 
by the Kelmscott Press. Mr. Morris’s socialism might have 
more weight if he allowed his many admirers a chance to pur- 
chase his latest works instead of restricting those works to a 
very few purchasers and those only the rich. 

—Don Estanislao Zeballos, Minister from the Argentine Re- 
public at Washington, whose resignation has occasioned such 
general regret, is the author of a number of novels of Indian 
manners, “ Painé,” ‘“* Relma,” ‘“‘La Dinastia de las Piedras ;” 
of essays on the Paraguayan War; of other historical works of 
value, and of two books of travel, the English names of which 
are “ A Visit to the Araucanian Indians ” and “ The Conquest 
of Fifteen Thousand Leagues.” 

—Those readers of German who enjoy such deservédly popu- 
lar books as the lavishly illustrated “* Deutsche Geschichte ” 
of Stacke, the “ Kunstgeschichte ” of Knackfuss, and the “ Littera- 
turgeschichte ” of Koenig, all published by Messrs. Velhagen 
and Klasing, of Leipsic, will welcome another such work from 
the same house. This is a life of Schiller by Dr. Wychgram ; 
it is entitled “Schiller, dem deutschen Volke dargestellt.” 
There are over two hundred and fifty illustrations in this book, 
and they are connected with every period of the poet’s life. 
The work is sure to have a popular success. 


[For list of Books Received see page 477} 
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The Outlook 


The Business Government of Cities. 


In Chicago the campaign begun 
Better Milk by the Health Department a 
month ago against the dealers 
in adulterated milk has already resulted in a 
marked change in the quality of milk through- 
out the city. At first nearly half the samples 
taken for inspection were adulterated. Now 
a sample is rarely found which is not up to the 
standard. In New York also the campaign 
is being kept up. The dealers, however, seem 
to have convinced the authorities that much 
of the adulterated milk they sell is adulter- 
ated before it is shipped from the country. 
How to bring the country dealers under the 
scope of the city regulation is now the prob- 
lem pressing forsolution. In Minnesota there 
has been the same problem, and it seems to have 
.been settled satisfactorily. The city and the 
State authorities work in unison, and Minne- 
apolis has now instituted a system of inspec- 
tion designed to prevent the sale in that city 
of milk from a dairy herd which is not known 
to be free from disease. All cows in the dis- 
trict from which the city is supplied with milk 
are to be subjected to careful inspection. The 
New York “ Times,” to which we are indebted 
for this last item of news, states that recent 
inspections at the dairy farms of Minnesota 
have proved that a large number of healthy- 
looking cows are dangerously infected with 
tuberculosis, and that recent experiments in 
Iowa showed that among one hundred and 
ninety-six cows examined in the neighborhood 
of Ottumwa, twenty-seven were infected with 
consumption-bacilli. Of course it is easy to ex- 
aggerate the dangers from this source, but milk 
is so supremely important an article of diet 
to the children of every community—among 
whom nearly half of all the deaths occur—that 
over-stringent precautionary measures are not 
likely to be adopted. 


The Civic Federation 
and the city adminis- 
tration in Chicago are 
piling up most startling evidence of frauds 
committed on the Chicago Water Department. 
Water-pipes with no meters attached have 
been found leading into the yards of some of 
‘the richest firMs in the city. The city official 
who examined the “ blind ” pipe running into 
the yards of one of the great packing-houses 
states that everything indicated that the pipe 
had been continually in use up to the time the 
investigation began. In the yards of another 
packing-house the water was turned off from 
the pipe to which the meter was attached, but 
the packing-house continued to receive an un- 
diminished supply. The Chicago “ Times-Her- 
ald” publishes the estimate that $480,000 
worth of water a year has been taken illicitly 
-in the stock-yards. Judge Payne has brought 
the matter before the Grand Jury, and that 
body has decided to invite the President of 
the Civic Federation and the officials of the 
Water Department to co-operate with it in 
securing the indictment of the water-thieves. 
The beneficiaries of the alleged frauds are 
among the richest people in Chicago, and 
therefore the city is to be especially congratu- 
lated upon the fact that Judge Payne holds 
the case to be one for criminal prosecution, 
and not merely for the recovery of pay for 
water fraudulently obtained. In his charge 
to the Grand Jury Judge Payne explicitly de- 
clared that “the man who is guilty shall be 
punished, whether he is too poor to hire a 
lawyer, or rich enough to buy the bar.” 


Unfortunately, the Lexow 
Committee in New York 
did not take up the frauds 
in the Building Department, and the new ad- 
ministration has not as yet displaced the old 
men and old methods. Within a fortnight a 
friend of the present writer was significantly 
informed by a building inspector that the in- 
spectors must be “prodded” if they were to 
do their work promptly. A prominent and 
honorable builder told the same friend that 
ever since he had attacked the building in- 
spectors for their attempts to levy blackmail, 
no plans submitted by people for whom he 
was doing work had ever failed to be delayed 
for weeks. Even more discouraging was a 
conversation the writer himself had with a 


Chicago Water Thefts 


Building Inspection 
Frauds 


prominent “reformer” who had recently put 
up a new building. For a while, he said, the 
building inspectors kept stopping his men and 
requiring one expensive change after another 
to be made in the building. Finally he paid 
the inspector $100, and after that there were 
no further changes. The reformer who said 
this thought that he merely exposed the cor- 


ruptness of the Tammany building inspectors! 


‘Can a City 


Drink Itself Rich? 2 newly formed Law and 


Order League, encour- 
aged by the example of Commissioner Roose- 
velt, has succeeded in closing the saloons on 
Sunday, a “ citizens’ appeal” has been issued 
by the liquor-dealers, calling upon the City 
Council to adjust their grievances. This curi- 
osity in moral literature reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

The present city license of $1.000 per year is too 
extortionate to whey out of the proceeds of six days’ 
business. . . . With closed saloons more intoxicants 
have been consumed in private places, country ex- 
cursions, between lumber-piles, club-rooms, etc., than 
would have been taken if the saloons were open. 
We recommend the keeping open of the back-door 
saloons, and pledge ourselves to preserve proper 
decorum. If there are no steps taken to ameliorate 
the present Sunday situation, there will be two 
more saloon-keepers to close their business, curtail- 
ing the city revenue down ‘to $2,000 per year. A 

uiet acquiescence to this mild violation of the State 

unday law, under proper restriction and civil super- 
vision, will cause no harm to the moral and religious 
tendencies of the city, and secure at the same time 
the revenue necessary to keep up not only our now 
progressive “gf but also our churches and schools 
as well, even if this last result is obtained in an 
indirect way. 
If by the business government of cities we 
meant the money-making government of cities, 
this appeal would embody the quintessence of 
reform. What we mean by the business gov- 
ernment of a city, however, is a government 
which promotes the business interests of all 
the citizens, and not merely of the taxpayers. 
A system of government which encourages the 
citizens individually to waste ten dollars in 
order that collectively they may get back one 
dollar is as unbusinesslike as could possibly 
be devised. 


The corporations of Glas- 

Municipal gow and Manchester and the 
Fire Insurance = County Council of London 
are all considering plans by which the public 
shall insure buildings against fire. According 
to a letter from Robert Donald, the editor of 
“ London,” to the “ Annals of the American 
Academy,” the fire-insurance companies in 
London up to 1865 owned and managed the 
Fire Department. 
the city has performed the work of preventing 
the fires—performing it better than formerly— 
and the companies have received the benefit. 
It is now proposed that fire insurance and fire 
protection shall be reunited. It is believed 
that if the public insured the buildings in- 
surance would be compulsory, and thus _ the 
expenses of agents would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. What are now private profits would 
go to the public in the form either of lower 
rates or lower taxes. Municipal insurance 
would, in fact, be co-operative insurance under 
the most favorable conditions possible. The 
chief objection to the plan is that a general 


conflagration might make the city unable to 


pay the losses without burdening the losers 
themselves. This difficulty, however, becomes 
less important every year as the means for 
checking fires increase. When the time comes 
when municipal servants can be trusted to make 


insurance rates without favoritism, cities can 


certainly save enormously by providing their 
own insurance. 


Despite the enormous Dem- 
ocratic majorities usually 
polled in New York, there 
is perhaps no city in the country where pro- 
tectionism has so strong a hold. Not con- 
tent with protecting New York labor against 
the labor of other countries, its politicians in- 
sist upon protecting it against the labor of 
other States. Last week the chief point in the 
indictment brought against Mayor Strong by 
the independent county organization was his 
repeated appointment of men from other States 
to responsible places under his administration. 


** Protecting ”’ 
New York Labor 


In Mound City, Ill., where 


Since that year, however, 
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The city government, according to these states- 
men, should not, like a business firm, get the 
best possible men to do ita work, but ought to 
find jobs for its own citizens. This is the 
policy pursued in the New York schools, with 
the result of keeping out talent and culture 
from other places and keeping in home-grown 
inefficiency. This, however, is not the crown- 
ing expression of the protectionism of New 
York. According to the New York “Sun,” 
the Board of Aldermen has recently refused 
to employ machinery in street-cleaning, be- 
cause it would throw so many laborers out of 
employment. These statesmen would protect 
our laborers against the competition, not only 
of the labor of other countries and other 
States, but also of machinery. 


The nearer touch of the people to 


The I 
Mandate than in cities has recently been 


illustrated at Mansfield, Mass., 
where a town meeting was called to decide 
whether or not the school committee should 


_be dismissed because of actions not favored 


by some of the voters. Ina small New Eng- 
land town a public officer is emphatically a 
public servant. 


Vacation Fund 


A. S. W., Cambridge, Mass...............0- 25 00 

SecondiCongregational Sunday-School, Dan- 
Friend, New Haven, Conn................ 2 00 

Young Ladies of Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s School, 
$3,827 50 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones and strengthens 
the digestive organs, creates an appetite, and 
gives refreshing sleep. Remember — 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the one True Blood Purifier. 


Hood's Pills 
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A Family Paper 


Between these lines 
live more 
than 


40,000,000 


CONSTANT USERS OF 


Royal 
Baking Powder 


Through the 30 years of its manufacture, ‘no 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLESTON 


NASHVILLE impurity nor unwholesome ingredient has been 
within and allowed to enter this powder. ; wnat 
without these emPHis( J The best grocers everywhere sell the Royal @ =a 

| - Baking Powder for but a small ad- 
lines Royal Baking vance over the price of the <i 
Powder has a greater sale inferior brands. <a 


than all other brands of baking 
powder combined—greatest possi- 


ble evidence of its superlative worth, 


NEW ORLEANS 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Doyle, A.Conan. TheStark Munro Letters. $1.50. 
Stoker, Bram. The Watter’s Mou’. 75 cts. 
Tarver, John Charles. Life and Letters of Gustave 
Flaubert. $4. 
Sergeant, Adeline. Out of Due Season. §$1. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Bennett, W. H., M.A.. The Book of Jeremiah: 
Chapters xxi.-lii. $1.50. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.. NEW YORK 
——. Frederic. Studies in Theologic Definition. 
1.25. 
R. F.. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Crockett, S. R. A Galloway Herd. $1. 
-GINN & CO., BOSTON 
moierts, Arthur W. Selected Lives from Cornelius 
Nepos. 
HARROP & WALLIS, COLUMBUS, O. 
Harrop. Herbert B., and Louis A. Wallis. The 
Forces of Nature. $1.25. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK 
Warden, Gertrude. The Gray Wolf’s Daughter. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Blue. Kate Lilly. The Hand of Fate. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 


Weyman, Stanley J. From the Memoirs of a Min- 


ister of France. $1 25. 
. MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Dickens, Charles. Great Expectations and Hard 


imes. $l. 
Laughton, John Knox. Nelson. 60 cts. 
Horstman, C. Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle 
of Hampole. $2.60. 
Edgeworth, Maria. Ormond, $1.25. 

Marryat, Captain. Jacob Faithful. $1.25. 3 
Wright, William Aldis. Letters of Edward Fitz- 
gerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883 $1.50. 
Jenks, Edward. The History of the Australasian 

Colonies. $1 60. 
a Richard. Peasant Rents. 75 cts. 
itti, Francesco S. Catholic Socialism. Translated 
bv Mary Mackintosh. Introduction by DavidG. 
Ritchie. $3.50. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Defoe, Daniel. The Plague in I.ondon. 24 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
— The Joneses and the Asterisks. 
1.25. 


G. Ps. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
— A.M.F. The Trialof Sir John Falstaff. 
1.50. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Robertson, Rev. James, D.D. Our Lord’s Teach- 
ing. 30Ccts 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Stimson, Henry A., D.D. Questions of Modern 


-Inquiry. $1.25. 
Adams, Rev. f E. The Missionary Pastor. 75 cts. 
Dawson, Sir J. William. The Historical Deluge. 


25 cts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ashmore, Ruth. Side Talks with Girls. $1. 
Mitchell, Donald G. English Lands, Letters. and 

Kings: Queen Anne and the Georges. $1.50. 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. The Revolution of 1848. 
Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. $1.25. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Chesson, Wilfrid Hugh. Name This Ch ild. $1.25. 
Le Queux, William. Zoraida. $1.60. 


Kroeker, Kate F. A Century of German Lyrics. §1. 

Walford, L. B. A Bubble. cts. 

Tucker, Elizabeth S. Princes and Princesses. 
(Paper Dolls.) 7§ cts. 


The Boys’ Republic 


A school of citizenship for boys has been 
established at Freeville, Tompkins County, 
N. Y. It is an effort to make idle and unruly 
lads thrifty and self-respecting, and it is also 
an effort to settle one problem of the slums. 
‘he common belief is that boys and girls are 
hardly able to take care of themselves, but the 
history of the George Industrial Camp would 
show the contrary. Two hundred and fifteen 
boys and eighty-five girls from one of the 
worst quarters of the East Side were brought 
within one week under complete discipline, 
according to Mr. William C. Orton, who writes 
as follows to the New York “ World :” 


To a splendid forty-three acre tarm, commanding 
a Sc ificent view of a beautiful rolling country, 
Mr. W. R. George has taken from summer to sum- 
mer the fresh-air children who were too disreputable 
in appearance or too incorrigible in behavior to be 
harbored by any farmer. On July 5 he took t 


foratwo months’ stay. Twenty-three young women 
and seventeen college men. volunteers, accompanied 
them as attendants and teachers. 

The morning of July 6 the first and only Republic 
of the children, for the children, and by the children 
was founded. 

Within one week the Republic had held its first 
election, exactly asa New York election is conduc ted, 
trom registry to stump-speaking and booth-voting, 
and its President, Senate, Congress, militia, police 
force, and judiciary were put in working order. 
From that day the occasions when an attendant had 
to say one word in regard to order were rare indeed. 

Upon arrival, each child was assigned to a class, 
the girls being instructed in sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking, and housekeeping; the boys in 
carpentering, farming, landscape gardening, and 
hostlery.. It was through these classes that the effi- 
cient work was done, the farm being managed entirely 
by them. No one was compelled to attend, but for 
doing so from Io A.M. to 12 noon each child received 
at first 50 centsaday. If they they were 
advanced to 7o cents and go cents, being paid in the 
cardboard currency adopted by the vernment. 
With this money they paid ten cents for each meal, 
ten cents for lodging, and three cents a day taxes for 
support of paupers. Lack of cash compelled one to 
live on pauper fare—bread and water—and sleep in 
the pauper’s cellon straw. But later this was changed, 
and a bill was introduced by a Congressman, the son 
of paupers in New York, to do away with this. He 
said: ** We don’t want none idle here. If a fellow 
won’t work let him st4rve, but no more taxes to sup- 
port him.” 

The bill passed, and the camp motto thereafter, 
‘** If a man will not work, neither shall he eat,” was 


hundred: particularly bad boys and girls to this farm ,. 


rigidly adhered to. Yet at every meal there were 
those so indolent or improvident that they had no 
money, so sat without the dining-tent and longed for 
the food that never came. If caught begging, they 
were arrested by the ever-vigilant police and locked 
up for one day or fined 50 cents. : 

Their clothes were not mended; po: were given 
nothing unless they could pay tor it ; and before three 
weeks had passed, each child had settled to its level, 
easily distinguishable by its appearance—the pros- 
perous and the industrious, those who saw chances 
and scooped them, and the shiftless, improvident, 
and lazy. 

Among the former were two boys who, ee 
ing Mr. George. offered to hire a karn on the place 
for $4a day. They explained that they intended to 
start a hotel; and the deal was made. Hiring car- 
penters to make windows and repair leaks, white- 
washing the interior, and putting in cots separated 
by sheets hung from the ceiling, they christened it 
the Waldorf, and at $2 a week soon had a full house. 
lt became the resort of the rich. and the proprietors, 
clearing $7 a week each, were the Rockefellers of the 
camp, never working, but having others to do what- 
soever they would. Conipetition made them pay in 
the end $7.20 a day for the privilege. — 

Of course, every public officer received a salary— 
Senators. $1.50, Congressmen $1.20, and policemen 

cents a day each—and they performed their duties 
with a faithtulness and energy perhaps rare in public 
lites If apples were donated, they were put up at 
auction. and the successful bidder retailed them to 
his fellows. Othe?s’went without the a, and, get- 
ting fruit free, undersold the merchants. his emer- 
gency brought forth the man, the McKinley of the 
camp. who, rising in Congress one day, said: “ Mr. 
Speaker, the Government sells us goods, and, taking 
our money, lets other fellows come in with free 
om. so we get stuck with ours. It ain’t a square 
eal, and I offer a bill putting a tax of 25 per cent. 
on all stuff brought in to be sold.” 


Here was a national question upon which seven- - 


teen speeches were made in the House and nine in 
the Senate, the bill finally paening. The debates 
brought out some wonderfully keen fellows, and the 
weekly elections became very exciting. 

The police force and judiciary were among the 
most interesting features of this little Republic. Ad- 
mission to the force was through a rigid civil service 
examination, and the position was a coveted one. 
Thirteen boys, from twelve to sixteen years old, and 
two girls (c‘erks) made up the force. The penalty 
for failure to enforce Jaws or arrest offenders was 
dismissal. After three or four had been deprived of 
their uniforms, the others, no matter how large the 
offender, arrested him at once. 

Altogether eight boys tried to run away. Four 
reached New York and wrote back: “Tell Mr. 
George we hked der place, but didn’t want ter be 
arrested by kid cops.” 

Being interested, I went to the camp to spend two 
days in investigating. Iwas very skeptical as to the 
work. I stayed twelve days, and 
nounce it the most practical and successful philan- 
thropic work | ever investigated or heard ot. The 
scheme sounded Utopian; it proved wonderfully 
successful. Let us honor the originator, Mr. George, 
who without recompense devotes his life to New 
York boys, and let those who can help the society 
now being formed to carry on this work to buy the 


farm and equip it 
ILLIAM C. ORTON. 
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About People 


«-Prebendary Webb-Peploe, like Archbishop 
Croke, was, in his younger days, a great ath- 
lete. He was the champion jumper and swim- 
mer in the University of Cambridge. 

—The Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Butler, of the 
University of Chicago, has signified his purpose 
to accept the presidency of Colby University, 
and will enter upon his new duties next Janu- 
ary. Dr. Butler is a graduate of Colby, class 


of ’73, and his father and grandfather were 


well-known clergymen in Maine. 

—Mr. A. J. McLaurin, the Democratic nom- 
inee for Governor of Mississippi, was long a 
partner in the same law firm with General 
Robert Lowry, who was for eight years Gov- 
ernor of the State. Mr. McLaurin has been 
called the best criminal lawyer in Mississippi. 


‘He is serving a brief career in the United 


States Senate—he was elected to succeed 
Senator Walthall for the latter’s unexpired 
term of thirteen months. 

—General August Kautz, who died Jast 
week, came to this country in 1832, and settled 
in Ohio. In the Mexican war he enlisted as 
a private in the First Regiment of Ohio Vol- 
unteers. When he came back, he was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. After his graduation he served 
in Oregon and in the Rogue River war. His 
service in our Civil War was a gallant one, 
and his promotion correspondingly rapid. 

—The noble work which Bishop Whipple, 
of Minnesota, has accomplished among the 
Indians gives a peculiar weight to these re- 
ported words of his: “The Indian is pro- 
verbially honest, unless he is demoralized by 
drink. In thirty-six years’ experience with the 
Indians, I never knew one to tell mea lie, and 
I never had a thing stolen byone. Iaskedan 
Indian once if it was safe to leave my property 
in my wigwam while I made a distant journey. 
He laughed, and said: ‘ Quite safe. There isn’t 
a white man within one hundred miles of you.’” 

—Mrs. George L. Schuyler, of Newport, R. I., 
is still an enthusiastic yachtswoman. She is the 
widow of George L. Schuyler, one of the five 
owners of the yacht America. He was the 
last survivor, and gave the deed of gift of the 
America’s cup, under which the present races 
are sailed. Mrs. Schuyler spent part of the 
day on which tbe first race between the De- 
fender and the Valkyrie occurred, in a news- 
paper office, reading the telegraphed bulletins 
as they arrived, and had a special messenger 
notify her of the result as soon as it was known. 

—It is related of the composer Rossini that, 
one evening at dinner, he met the English 
song-writer Bishop, to whom he had been 
previously introduced and to whom he had 
taken a great fancy, but, alas! whose name es- 
caped him at the critical moment. “ Good- 
evening, Mr. »” began Rossini, cordially, 
extending his hand ; but, still unable to recall 
the name, began softly to whistle the opening 


_ bars of Bishop’s glee, “When the Wind 


Blows.” Bishop’s face glowed with gratifica- 
tion, and Rossini’s failure to recall his name 
was instantly forgiven. __ 

_—Ex-United States Senator Lewis, who 
died last week, was one of the most conspicu- 
ous figures in Virginia during the days of re- 
construction. He was a Whig all his life long, 
and was an opponent of secession. Up to the 
time of the war he had been a stock-farmer, 
but in 1861 he was prevailed upon to run for 
the first time fora political office, namely, as a 
delegate to the Convention which finally de- 
clared in favor of Virginia’s seceding from the 
Union. Mr. Lewis was the only member of that 
body within the present limits of Virginia who 
refused to sign the ordinance of secession. 
He took the ground that secession was as im- 
politic as it was unconstitutional. 

The Boston “ Transcript ” says: 

On November 6, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Moseley. 
of 257 Warren Street, Roxbury. will celebrate 
the seventy-fourth anniversary of their marriage. 
There will at this time be a large family gathering, 
and five generations will be represented. Mr. Mose- 
ley is ninety-seven years old, and his wife will cele- 
brate her ninety-fifth birthday on the day caneens 
the anniversary. The family for generations bac 
have been noted for their longevity. The father of 
Mr. Moseley, John Moseley, of Southbury, Conn., 
lived to be one hundred years and about six months. 
William Moseley is a direct descendant of the Duke 
of Montrose, being relatedto the Grahams. Novem- 
ber 6 will not only celebrate the marriage of. the 
great-great-grandfather and grandmother, but of all 


the other married ones of the family ; for. strange as 
it may seem, all of the members of this family for the 
last one hundred years have been married on Novem- 
ber 6. Sv, while Mr. and Mrs. Moseley celebrate 
their seventy-fourth anniversary, their daughter will 
celebrate her fifty-sixth, and the only son will cele- 
brate his thirty-ninth. A granddaughter celebrates. 
the thirtv-third. and a grandson will celebrate the 
twenty-sixth. It will also be the fifth wedding anni- 
versary ot Mr. Moseley’s great-great-granddaughter. 

— According to last dispatthes, General Eloy 
Alfaro has made his triumphant entry into 
the capital, and is now at the head of the Re- 
public of Ecuador. [Ile is about fifty years 
of age, and comes of a wealthy family. He 
received a good education. Even in his twen- 
tieth year he became a political leader, and in 
1864 was placed at the head of one of the in- 
surrectionary armies. Going to Panama, he 
made a fortune in commerce, and in 1871 be- 
came the financial backer of a new insurrection. 
This was followed in 1876 by further efforts 
in another insurrection, at which time he re- 
turned to his country, but from which he was 
promptly banished. In 1879 he returned to 
participate in another revolution, but was im- 
prisoned, cruelly treated, and again banished. 
In 1883 he took command of the forces or- 
ganized in Esmeraldas and obtained brilliant 
victories. The convention at Quito elevated 
him to the rank of General, and he tempora- 
rily withdrew from politics. The normal con- 
dition of South American affairs, however— 
namely, insurrections and revolutions—brought 
him again to the front before long, and it was 
at this time that the terrible naval conflict off 
Jaramijo was fought. After his defeat, Gen- 
eral Alfaro went to Central America and 
thence to South American countries in vain 
attempts to organize another expedition. The 
revolution of Guayaquil finally furnished him 
his last and greatest opportunity. How it has 
been improved our readers will have learned 
from the dispatches printed during the past 
two months. It is to be hoped that General 
Alfaro unites with his military prowess enough 
genuine patriotism to see that, after these 
many years of fighting, Ecuador’s great need 
is rest and peace. Otherwise, civilization will 
hardly make much progress in that part of 
South America. | 


Funny things are sometimes found in other 
examination-papers than those of school boys 
and girls. A graduate of a military school, 
who was being examined to test his fitness for 
a certain rank in the service of the army, found 
the following question in his paper: “ What 
condition is requisite before a man can be 
buried with military honors?” And he wrote 
the following answer: “ He must be dead !”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Sunligut will Drive ; 


Away Disease . . 


Yes, and 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Drives Away Dirt 


Saves Rubbing 
Saves Clothes 
Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


¢ 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York 


DS 


e wish to place in’ the 

hands of every reader of THE 
OUTLOOK our new Winter Catalogue 
of Tailor-made Suits, Cloaks and Furs, 
and samples of the materials from 
which we make these garments. We 
; make every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found 
in ready-made goods. We pay all express charges. 

New designs in Tailor-[lade Suits for Fall and 
Winter wear, $12.50 up. : 

Separate Skirts, lined throughout, extremely 
full and in the latest cut, $10.50 —: 

Stylish Jackets, in exclusive designs, $6 up. 

° Cloth Capes, both single and double, $5 up. 
_ Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 

Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. 

Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue. We will send it 
to you, together with a 48-inch pene measure, New measurement 
diagram, and more than SEVENTY SAMPLES of materials 
from which we make our garments to select from, on receipt of 
four cents pos . Our samples include a full line of materials 
for Tailor-made Suits, Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush 
Capes, Ulsters, etc., together with an assortment of Fur samples. 
You may select any style and we will make it to order for you 
from any of our materials. Please mention THE OUTLOOK. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23rd St., New York. 


It’s experi- 


ence that 
Neuralgia 


and other the value 
° of Phenyo- 
pamn. Caffein 
the 
opinion of others is worth 
more to you than anything 
Wwe can say, ask them 
— Phenyo-Caffein relieve 
sick, mervous or neural- 
gic headache, rheumatism 
and periodic 
pains-a com- 
.fort to the 
sick, restless 
and nervous. 
Alldruggists, 25c. 
A 10c.. trial box 
mailed free. 


Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester. Mass. 
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“If you don’t 
at first succeed 


IN REMEMBERING 
TO GET 


Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap, 
Persian Healing. | 


Bot you need to a. 
try this Soap 
only once to know 
how durable it must 
| be. Other soaps 
are soft and melt 
away rapidly. This 
lasts well, and is | | Try, 
pure. Its friends 


know all its excel- | 
lent qualities. Do try 
you? 
— DRUGGISTS.— again 9? 


Does Your Hair Fall Out ? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for ro years. If interested, send self-addresse 

T. Wyatt, €e ntre- 


stamped envelope to Miss Rachel 
le, Mass. 


ville, 
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A Family Paper 


Notes and Queries 


- Last year I pursued with great beneht a course on 
Old Testament criticism outlined in The Outlook. 
This year | wish'to follow up'the subject in greater 
detail. As to just what I need to do, I cannot state it 


in exact terms. I want, perhaps, a course in Old 
Testament theology. That is t the best general 
statement of it [can make. Be so kind, then, as to 


sug t some such course on the principles so well _ 
held by The Outlook, and so excellently and clearly 
i iggs’s ‘* Messiah of the 


stated 1n the review of Dr. B 2 
Gospels ”—the tic as opposed to the forensic 
method of interpretation. ain, will you suggest a 
epee reference library as comprehensive as would 

consistent with limited means andspace? Ihave 
now the er ny Britannica, Standard Dic- 
tionary, Century Cyclopedia of Names, and Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. The view-point from which I write 
is that of a young clergyman with an intense thirst 
for knowledge, or rather culture, with little of it, the 
main object of all my reading being the culture and 


suggestiveness that will give effectiveness in preach- | 


ing. Will you also inform me as to the best edition 
ot Plato’s works, and what volumes you would ad- 
vise me to procure ? G. K. M. 
The best work for you to take up now is Schultz’s 
‘Old Testament Theology.” With this take Canon 
Driver’s ‘* Sermons on Subjects Connected with the 
Old Testament,” and “‘ The Psalmist and the Scien- 
tist.””by Dr. Matheson. ‘* How to Read the Proph- 
ets,”’ by the Rev. Buchanan Blake, isa chronological 
arrangement of the utterances.of the prophets, with 
notes, and a good companion to Dr. W. R. Smith’s 
volume on ‘* The Prophets of Israel.’? Add ‘ What 
of Samuel?” (published by Whittaker, New York.) 
These will make a suitable course in Old Testament 
theology. For a small reference library, besides 
what you have, get the Schaff-Herzog ‘“ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge,” Seyffert’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Classical Antiquities,’ the Encyclopedia 
of Missions,’ the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Temperance and 
Prohibition,” and the “Cyclopedia of Social Re- 


form” (published next winter) ;also Wailker’s Con- . 


cordance, one of the several Cyclopzdias of Quota- 
tions, the “‘ Dictionary of Scientific IMustrations and 
Symbols,”’ and Brewer’s “‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.” As to Plato, Jowett’s translation is alto- 
gether the best. The edition nearest to your means 
is published by Scribner, New York, at $8. The 
volumes are not sold separately. | 


1. Kindly tell.me what you regard as the very best 
Old Testament commentary; or perhaps the best 
works on difterent books. [ want something inter- 
pretative rather than critical. covering the historical 
and prophetical books, 2. What are the best volumes 
of the Expositor’s Bible? 3. What do you think 
of Matthew Henry? 4. What is the best edition of 
Josephus? 5. Ishall esteem it a kindness if you will 
give me a moderate list of the most valuable works 
in English, both critical and interpretative. 

1. Commentaries are now in a transition stage. so 
that the * best” isan ambiguous term. The “ Inter- 
national’? Commentary, of which the first volume, 
Deuteronomy, by Canon Driver, is now published, 
will make a decided advance on allothers. Keil and 
Delitzsch’s work at present holds the banner, but is 
far from satisfactory. 2. Those edited by Professors 
Dods and Adeney, Canon Farrar, and Dr. Horton. 
viz., Genesis, Kings, Proverbs, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, Canticles. 3. Devotional, practical, old- 
fashioned, and very good of its kind. 4. If you mean 
the best translation, it is Shiletto’s, recently pub- 
lished in London. 5. See answer to “G. K. M.,” 
preceding, and add, for critical pwrposes. Canon 
Driver’s “Introduction to the Old. Testament,” 
Briggs’s *‘ Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,.” 
** Messianic Prophecy,” and “ Biblical Study ;’* also 
** Lex Mosaica,” a collection of papers on the con- 
servative side. > 


1. Please recommend a good Sabbath-school lesson 
help ;.something in keeping with the best scholar- 
ship. 2. When a pastor goes among his people after 
services to speak with them, should he introduce 
himself to strangers, or merely shake hands with 
them, welcoming them to the services? J. L.R. 

1. If you mean helps on the International Lessons, 
we do not know any which does not concede to tra- 
ditional views more than modern learning sanctions. 
2. No introduction is requisite. A friendly greeting 


is the stranger's due, whether from the occupant of | 


the pulpit or the pew-holder. 


Can you tell me of any book that treats of the 
sanitarv laws of Leviticus in the light of =e 


scientific discoveries ? 
There is no book devoted to the subject that we 
-knowof. The sanitary legislation of the Pentateuch 
is the subject of an article in the “ Journal of Science” 
for 1881 (London), and of one in the ** Kansas City 
Review” for 1882. A Hebrew friend has mentioned 
to us Sir Risdon Bennett's *‘ Diseases of the Bible ’”’ 
and Wines’s *‘ Laws of the Hebrews.” } 


For the benefit of many of your readers, please de- 
fine Historic Episcopate.”’ J. MclI. 
The phrase, as used by those who have introduced 
it into the propositions now under discussion for a 
basis of Church unity, denotes the diocesan episco- 
pate (apart from theories concerning it) as the his- 


Original 


toric polity under which from very early times the 
larger part of Christendom has been organized, and 
now continues to be. 


1. Does not Genesis xxxvi., 31, show beyond all 
question that the writer lived 2 Frenne to the days 
of Saul? 2. {s there not an abundance of evidence. 
similar to the abdéve, in the Pentateuch to show that 
the bulk of it was written at a date much later than 
that of Moses? N.S. B. 

1. It shows that for the writer of that verse, cer- 
tainly. 2. There is much evidence, more or less sim- 


ilar, for the point you make. 


Where can I find the poem written by Vittoria 
Colonna on the death of her husband, the Marchese 
di Pescara—that to which Longfellow refers in his 
poem on Vittoria Colonna? tig 

Consult Mrs. H. Roscoe’s “ Vittoria Colonna: Her 
Life and Poems.” 


“C, A. M.” will find in ** The Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges” the books of 
the New Testament in Greek, published separately, 
with revised text and capital English notes. The 
general editor is Bishop Perowne, but each book has 
its special editor ; for instance. Luke by Dean Farrar, 
John by Dr. Plummer, etc. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


I have a book published by Thomas & Andrews, 
Boston, in 1792, of which the title is ** The Foreste 
an American Tale: being a Sequel to the History o 

ohn Bull the Clothier. Ina Series of Letters to a 

riend.”’ Can any one name the author? and also 
name some bookseller of whom I might perhaps, pet 
** John Bull the Clothier ”’? C. D. W. 


The ‘Index to Chimneys”’ 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
The New 
Church Hymnal! 


New, yet old! The popular and loved 
songs are the best. In the quiet gloom of 
a lantern service a congregation will sing 
the old favorites with a vim and power 
so wonderful that every pastor will recog- 
nize that ‘‘a new church-hymnal’”’ has 
been discovered. For genuine, hearty 
congregational singing there is absolutely 
nothing to conipare to the Stereopticon. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


BosTon : 244 Washin St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle st. 

} 13 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS: 4564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. San 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


Purest Best 


A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


‘Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
. the best cooking 


The and 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


LSE FAI 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. 


AJ 


CONSUMPTION |: 


quently sold as ‘ Rogers.” 


| 


The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale —we don’t sell our cat- 


alogues. Send your address 
—don’t enclose stamp, use a 
postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New Vork 


Shape 


That 
basts 


The imitation 
may look like it— 
it can’t act like 
it—everlasting 
shape is only in © 


Fibre 
Chamois 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear Only merchant tailor made clothes. — 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT 
overcoat 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODS. 
ual to any t tors $15.00 garment for 
.00, Other suits, Saar and trou- 


All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examinati and try o.i before pay- 


ree. 


and 
LOUIS V. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- | 
Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘ 1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
out for imitations. 3 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best kn U.S 
Established ‘Street, N. ¥. 


Miss Annie Brown Be2raing and Day 


ration for ratory, and Prepa- 
3d. 


f LAW 


zy, Evening Dept.. oper Union. 
GEORGE CHaSE, Dean. 
West s6th St. 
University Grammar School 
arding. and Daypupils. Classical, Scien- 


Send for catalogue. 


bs rcial Courses OF cata 


JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr.. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens October 
735 Madison Avenue. New York 


SCHOOL, 120 Broad-. 


Connecticut : 


Maryland 


BOYS.—A preparatory of manent rank for 


ge or business veux be gins Co 


BOYS.—A prepa DIOCESAN FOR 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal 


the BEECHER PREPARATORY scnoo1 


in Coscob, Conn.—For children under 14. Estab- 
lished in 1882 by a sister-in-law of Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
Offers thorcu ms megecins s teaching, and a true, happy, 
and healthtul 


The Woman’s College of 
| Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


I CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AN 
ARIEN, for Feeble-Minded Youth 


every: for pare education, training, with t 


sofa country 
IN DRED. Supt., . formerly Clinical 
Darenth for London, Ene. 


M. LILta NDRED, 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

th year of Acade 6th of Home. Preparation for 

Céllege or or _and 

genume home, with refined surround 
ferences required. OT, Principal 


Massachusetts 


ANDOVER SEMINARY 


The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 

18. Opening lectures at 4 p.m. For Catalogue or fur- 
ther information apply to ; 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


14 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


FAMILY SCHOOL 


R RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
2d. 85th and 86th Streets, New York UL 
The Misses Graham HARTFORD * °24,¥eer opens 
1894 


BOARDING AND Day ScuHoor For (established 
1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


Classical School for Girls $72 cue, 


DITH GreGcory, ELIZABETH P. Guiry, 

Reopens Oct. 1s Principals. 
DAY 

The Misses Grinpell’s FOR GIRLS 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 


"Columbia College to ral be 
Degrees gi of I Colum ion, ers College 
Bulle tin.” WALTER L. "HERVEY, President. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Boys prepare ared for College, Scientific School, and for 
Business mary department. Well-equipped Gym- 
nasium. Reopens October rst. 

L. C. MyGatt, Head Master. 


241-243 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH ST.,N.Y. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 


»  IFHEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, conn. SEMINARY 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reo Sept. 26th 
Pens Sept. 200 J. SMITH, Principal. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 26. The School offers many Uni- 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—24th year. Prima Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic, Art 
a e nguages. reful attention to morals an 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 


Special students admitted. Memory. Prepares for College. 
MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ns Dckober’ 1st. Small A Home School for Girls 


classes. College preparation. arding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss HEywoop. 


year. begins Oct. 
onfers LL.B. 
or graduate courses( 


University 


Address for REGISTita R. University, 
Washington Square, 
RUSSELL 
120 + set N. Y. City. 


43 West 47th St., Now York 
MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


and Classical School. Native teachers in 
M Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar, 
and Wellesley. aay l care in home and school given 
to Zettle girls. Gymnasium. 


District of Columbia 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls. 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Established in 1828 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business, and for college. 
Special students received into all regular classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo= 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for ye Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley iia, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courees in Languages, History, 


History o Music, and glish tion. The 
certificate admits to Smith, and 
Colleges. Mrs HAYyEs. 


Iss HELOISE Ry HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
Street, has enlarged the accomm 
tions of her School for "Cirle, and has vacancies for four 
house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on 


Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HAL 


A Boarding and Day School for — wees | in- 
dorsed by Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. George Batchelor, 
Archdeacon Chambré, Mr. George I. Aldrich, and 
others. earlv. 

. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHn McDurrig, Ph.D 


Wo.cester, Mass. s 4oth year. Sept. 11. 

Scientific, eparatory D ments. 

ome Influenc 


JOSEPH ‘ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls Worcester, 


preparation for College. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Michigan 


-*re"* HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 

Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens 1805. Twenty-five received 
in the school-famii Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, University of Michigan. 


California 


« COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B. 
grees recognized by of California 

similar graduate schools irty Sve miles 


from ngeles. An emic course reparatory 
school oa ring for all eeetetions connected with the 
em arth ddress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Germany 
BERLIN W. 


a first-class Boarding- 
School. Situation healthy. Riaaer facility is given to the 
acquirement of rman, French, Music, and Painting. 
Apply for prospectuses afd references to the Lady Prin- 
cipal—Mrs. GROSCHKE, Kleist Str. 11/12. 


Illinois 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New Le London, N. H. 


$250 a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. 


Health Education ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 

oun omevo. Steam heat 2 all the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


L ary HOME SCHOOL for Little Girls. 
—A lad i having a beautiful large home on the foot- 
hills of one of the Poe ba , healthiest valieys of Southern 
Calitornia will e into a a? “~* ool with her own 
little daughters a few nice little e best training 
in music and English is provided, wel other branches as 
led for. = hp ~ cannot be taken, but delicate chil- 
n who need a change of climate with some school ae 
and a mother’s care wi made welcome and 
The home is in the midst of an orange grove in full cones 
ing, and other fruits ripening the year around ; fresh milk, 
etc. Re ferences te uired. Please communicate wi Mrs. 
W.I. RIC off, Ventura Co., California. Refer- 
ence S.T. Pyne State Supt. of Public Instruction, Cal. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


Mrs. F N. Crouse, ELIZABETH Harrison, 
ctor. 


Principal. 
COLLEGE REOPENS SEPT. 30 
In addition to the regular work of the College, which 
includes the preparing of students for Kindergartners, 
Supervisors, and Trainin special instruction 
is given in adapting Ki en principles to Primary 
and in the ri of der rten 
grades. nvocation o et ers, 23d, 24t 
2st Send for curriculum 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

10 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


New Jersey 
The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the mental and physical 
evelopment of your daughter. Send for our catalogue. 
erms, $400. Riedenteala. New Jersey. 


IVY HALL JERSEY. Home. and 


ool 


| 
p=s* K INSTRUCTION tor College or Busi- 
ness. Rev. J. C. Wyckorr, A.M., 65 Grove,s 
New Haven, Conn. Refers to Prest. Patton, Princ 
N.J.; Prest. Dwight, Yale University, New Haven, 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN a . 
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New Jersey 


Seven Gables 


their physica 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately pe 
hanseomety appointed building. Gymnasium, A 
ly modern school. Native French and 
Teachers; 2oth year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalo 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Brid geton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for ae 


EN N.J. Collegiate courses 
of study. CAROLINE ' GERRISH, Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Prepares for col allege, scientific schools. or business, 
JAME MOREY, A.M ncipal, 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 25th 
Nearness to New York affords special ad 
Certificate admits to »mith ellesley, a 
College. Music and art. Resident 
German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


For Young Ladies.—Country. 


HE MISSES HICKO®K’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Morristown, N.J.—Closel y connected 
New York City College Preparatory an 
ourses; exceptional opportunities in the Languages, 
M usic, and Art. Refers to prominent educators. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and: colle reparatory de ments. Spe- 
cial courses. Pl lace, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n 
Both sexes. s6thyear. Healthful. Beautiful. 18 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully iilus- 

trated catalogue address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Pockview Home School; 
girls and boys. 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thoronen instruction in kindergar- 
ten, nbers he and intermediate departments for /imited 
—_ er; healthful and parrot location; reopens Sept. 
The Misses PECK, Principals. 


aratory School 


$300.00. 


Prigceron, The Princeton Pri 


opens Sept. 18th. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to President Patton, of Princeton College. or to 
. Fring, Head aster. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding g .pupt s. Principal, Miss Watts 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School =. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Prealdent. 


ACADEMY, Summit, N. J.. for Boys. 

len resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 
combined with strict discipline. Instruction adapted to 
individual needs. JAMES HEARD, A.M., 


New York 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


_Established 1820. Under Presbyteri:l] control. Prac- 
s. lectures un Sociology and Missions. Next 
ins Wednesday, September 18, 1895. e Open- 
ing ‘Ade ress will be delivered by t e Rev. ames Steven- 
son Riggs, D.D.. whose inauguration as_ the Taylor 
ymour, and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism will 
take place on Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 7:30 P.M. For 
information to 
HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


CayugaLake Military Academy 
AURORA, N. Y. 


A Classical and Military Academy of hi 
Cornell Two Scholarships, 
ress K. McALPINE, A. 


incipal. 


h grade; 
Principal 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Fa P. LANE, and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
irls. School for girls and boys. Kindergarten. 
by BENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.mngs,A.B.( Harvard). 
ISS WHI1ITCOMB’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
59 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., reopens Sep- 
tember 27. 
Osborne. 


epartment in rge of Miss 


ng 
Circulars on application. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Proddent. 


ITHACA. « THIER BIRCHES” 


une girls from 7 to 14 yous. A home school amid 
the beautiful scenery surroundi ng Cornell University. 
ucation of the individual carefully planned. Number 
limited. For circular address 
Mrs. Prof. A. N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


wood, N. J. 


and 
native French and 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


‘carried on under the 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 
Library, and Museum. 


departments: Fine Arts, Domes- 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


The Manual Training High 


chool offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for Collegn or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New York 
ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


NYACK-ON-HU DSON, near N. Y. 
A High-Grade school for Boys and Young Men; a $300 
only; Eaona arrangements throughout. Our stable of 
horses and ponies for recreation is an attraction. It will 


at ta 
Pay Cant, WILSON, A.M.. Princioal, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Yo Ladies.. h year. College preparation. 
S pon A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


b...-» Prepares thoroughly for College. the Gov- 

emies, and U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Niamey Secretary of War 

B. Bisseg, A. Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Springs, N. College and Univer- 

sit reparatory, an optional courses for young women. 
CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., rest. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
oe Send for catalogue. 
. Brustg, A.M. THUR T. Emory, A.B., 


Principals. SING SIN G-ON -HUDSON, N. Y. 


M Cc. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. 

Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. . 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Iss School for Girls. 
aratory to B Mawr Colle Within five 
more than forty pupils have entere Bryn Mawr Co lege e 
from school. ‘Certificate its to. Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
. Forcirc 
ORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens _ Sept. 2s. Estebiehed Tyesty 
ions Philadelphia, two ho ew For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, Feasces E. SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day Schoo! 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education. with 
for College. French, Art, and Music. 


R s Sept. 10, 1895. 
sopens and 4it2 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Just published, and for sale at all book-stores 


A New Romance by 


GEORGE MACDONALD 


I2m0, $1.25 


In “ Lilith ” Dr. Macdonald has returned to 
the strangely mystical treatment of life here 
and hereafter which entered largely into his 
earlier novels, especially in ‘“ Phantastes.” 
The author regards this as the crowning work. 
of his life. It is a wonderful romance of 
thrilling power and spiritual suggestiveness. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. and 21st St., New York 


The Lawton Simplex 


saves time 
and labor ; 
too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of 1 music, drawings, or ty pewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using’ the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing. or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the —_ is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., 


New York 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students from 18 
Al 4 in English, 
s, Music. an 
ence, Classics, Musi JONES, LL.B 


Virginia 

EeD for circular of HAZELBROOK SCHOOL 
BOYs. Beautiful and healthful location 

rettiest postions of Virginia. Ridi 


esire 
“F.C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


in one ng les- 


sons given if 


KKKKKKC LS 


* CHAUTAUQUA* 
Cc “terrane Reading Circle 


Scientific) 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practieal ote 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. Weve BUFFALO, N. Y. 


S. 


An UP-TO-DATE METHOD by which all Christians, 
regardiess of age. sex or creed (even the 


timid and busy) may win souls. —_ 
REV. JOSEPH COOK says:—‘‘Silent is wise, 
timely, and strategic."” Endorsed by the _ igious Press of 
America. Send at once for descriptive booklet. 
Address SILENT EVANGELISM ASSOCIATION, 
(Inter-denominational.) 5 Canal St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


400 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICS. 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
eng rag free. Call at our parlors, 833 
New York; Wabash-av, Chi 
= ton; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 
Chestnutst, phia. Send 65c for I?-y yard 


kirt 
Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


| 
—_ 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
| | 
* 
* 
* 3 
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Recreation De partment 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Zour, any Flotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor rim N. Y¥. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A CRUISE TO THE 


visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
hea Rig Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
Beyrout. Athens, ice ; 


a at Jerusal 
ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS. OCT. 2 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Guba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus o 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
‘ of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational = 
vantages of this tri 
in addition to t 
pleasures of the jour- 

ney. n render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 

t the vo year after vear. THIRTY-DAY 
TRI FOR $120. CURSION, #216. 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 


New York every ten days. For full 
COLUMBIAN LINE STAMEQRD PARRY, 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R.. New York. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO TH® MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EX PRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA 


From New York February 4, 186, to Penta Del 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), a 
the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo), Port Said, Jaffa 
(Jerusalem), Beyrout Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Memian. Palermo, N les ‘Rome by rail), Ville- 
franche, Marseilles, Palma (1 learic Islands), Malaga, 
Gibraltar (Tangiers 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, 0, $720, and up- 
ward, es a to accommodations. For i 


ulars a Gen. Agent, 3 Bowlin 
Green, W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolp 
St , Agent for Vii. 


GOING ABROAD? 


We have Choice berths all S. S. Lines. 
Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Escorted Parties. Inclusive Charges. 
NILE and PALESTINE. Monthly. 
Escorted Parties. 
BAPTIST PILGRIMAGE led by Rev. T. T. 
EATON, D.D., LL.D. Feb. 12th, S. S. ‘‘ FULDA.”’ 
TO THE ORIENT, an ideal pilgrimage, abso- 
lutely first-class party, led by C. R. BLACKALL, 
M.D., D.D., Editor of Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., S. S. 
** Normannia,’’ Feb. 19, 1896. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway. New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, 
Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 
above the sea,with . bracing c:imate, Center for Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, National I F estivals, Music, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL airy, sunny rooms, 
(O a themes well farm ed; elevator, 


tric ligt t, etc. Supe- 
rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated phlet on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


** Friesland ” (7,116 tons), 


request by 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT OR VIRGINIA BEACH AND RET. 


(Hygeia Hotel) 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a SUMMER OUTING may be made for 


$16 


VIRGINIA BEACH, - 


$17 


= $17.00 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route and a day and a quarter's 
board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ** PILO 


,»” containing description of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
Ww. L. GUI LLAUD EU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers | 


Illustrated book, describing Co Colorado Springs, sent on 
Proprietor. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Jersey 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 


formerly 
Ocean Sanatorium 


New York City 


5 G OQ) 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


L 


MISS PITZE Permanent and Tran- 
sient Boarding-House. 

Newly carpeted and tarnished throughout. References 

exchanged. 50 East 37th St., N. Y. 


New York 


The J ackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
smc care of ex- 
rienced ysicians. 
ain  buildi re- 
proof. For illustrated 
address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


i 


Elmwood Cottages rare campiain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful ct, good table, a 
baths, etc. HARRY PERSON, West Port, N 


New York 


THE HALCYON “™ 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 
2 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


ificent English 
country than hotel. Has no 
equal in quiet elegance or 
= natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
Unique in in manage- 
ment (new perfect cui- 
» sine, beautiful g coun- 
Bey try with scenery like rural England. 
day u 


Grand Conte Pro nN. 
Parlor Car to hotel leaves x. Y: on 
n, Fridays and Saturdays. 


- Hotel will remain open till Election Day. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The nem of a first- . 

class Hotel. Elevator, electric , Steam, sun-parlor, 

and promenade on the roof. Sui ites of rooms with . 
Fe, Electricity, all baths and health 

urkish, Russian, and~Natural Sul 

bat Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open al all 

Send for illustrated circular. 


year. 


Pennsylvania 


W ALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 

In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from pag ; 44% hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America ; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and 'bells ; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates ; sun parlor; livery; dairy ; : baths ; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity ; oxygen 
physicians of 25 years’ experience ; billiards, pool, 
awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free 
Be sure to address correctly, WALTER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 


, dry climate, remarkably xempt 
from the extremes a cold and severe storms. ew Cir- 
cular of Drs . WENRICH & & DEPPEN. 


* 
| 
OLD POINT COMFORT, - $16.00 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y., February 8, on. 
e 


first inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to hu- 
manity, and I am sorryit is not better known. / 
add my name to the “‘PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY.”’ 


Sincerely yours 


Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 


: ) The pocket inhaler works like a charm, 


Laas Sir: 


Yours 


Endorsed, Eben D. Jordan. 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ing capacity. 


ocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete 


x 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894, 
(Care Jordan, Mavsh & Co.) 

I had cartarrh for twenty years, and the last ten 
time has been passed in this great establishment) 
One half-dozen hankerchiefs per day would be used. 
throat ; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 
in my mouth cardamon seeds or some such breath purifier. I could not 
sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomeiin December, 1893, 
and in two weeks I was entirely—and now after four months and no re- 
turn of the disease, I can say, Jermanently—cured. 
the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D. sage mp to endorse this statement. 

or the cure of millions, 
Exvira E, B. Grgson, 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


P ’ Mail, 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 


Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


suffered fearfully. 
It extended to my 
I constantly kept 


I am going to ask 


testimony of intimate friends. 


By inhalation only, the 


Australian “ Dry-Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


.OO (consisting of pocket in- 


The phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on 
the personal recommendation of those cured. From the sale of one 
Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 


PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 


Tempe Court, New Yorx City, November 26, 1894. 
My Drar Mr. Wycxorr—On your suggestion, I procured from your 
ears (all of which friend, Mr. Booth, one of his pocket inhalers. It has worked like a charm. The 
i bronchitis has extirely disappeared, and, thanks to you, is the first thing I have 
found in ten years that has given permanent relief. Cordially ey 


[ The above letter to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., President Remington 
Typewriter Co., from Hon. Francis H. Wi be C 
Jor itself. The letter is published with the consent of Mr. Wilson.] 


Puetic ScHoot No. 37, BROOKLYN, February 21, 1895. 
Hyomei is a wonderful compound. few inhalations almost instantan- 
eously banished my asthmatic trouble. I was first led to use it by the startling 


= bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you. are s¢i/Z skeptical, send 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., New York. 


H. Witson. 


lson, Member of Congress, speaks 


Gero. L. A. MARTIN 
Principal Public School No. 37. 


Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


iCrown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO 


of London, callattention to one of their most charm- 


ade by them for several 
ears in England, but now 
i ior the first time introduced 
P into this country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 


=Crab-AppleBlossom 
White Lilac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 


Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or. 


encased in kid purses 

and can be carried in 

the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Qrown 
Lavender Salts and various,perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Qrown Perfumery Company, and 
so long and favoruably known to their London and 
PRIOES: Standard Size, 600. Smaller Size, 40c. 
: Standar 20, 

In Kid Purses, 75c. 
Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.; 
Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston;(eo.B. 
Evan Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
besent free toany address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


= 


Pabst 
Malt 
Extract 


The “ Best” Tonic. 


Recommended by physicians 
as the best for use in cases 
of convalescence, or where a 
weak or nervous condition is 
indicated. Used and endorsed 
by many ministers. :: 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 

Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 


for impro and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE | 
COcoAs ani CHOCOLATES 
wy) On this Continent, have received 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
1 IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 
\Caution: many imitations 


oods, consumers should make sure 

at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DEAF.NESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 


DRUM 
Offices: { 1122 


NT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 

Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices: — 
8 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
5“ TULIPS, lovely sorts, all different, “ 10 “ 

4 NARCI U8, ee 19 
3 JAPAN LILI “a 10 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, “10 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - oe “3: 
1 BLACK cal, new, from Palestine, 
or the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. _ 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRA 
UR. GALA for Fall Planting 
ter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs; 


ready, and will be mailed FREE to all who apply. Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Writeforitatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fronar N.Y. 


WHITMAN’ S 
should us CHOCOLATE; 


YOMET: 
is “DRI-AYR" 
| 
The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts, . 4 
4 
| 
os 
DRUM IN 
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The World 


The remarkable buoy- 
ancy in the iron and 
steel trade continues, 
and is without parallel in the history of that 
industry. Last week an advance of $2.50 a 
ton in the price of Bessemer pig took place, 
making the entire advance since March 70 
per cent. There was also an advance of $4 a 
ton in the price of steel rails; this due to the 
rise in the price of raw materials. The “ Iron 
Age” informs us that last month’s record of 
additions to the number and production of the 
pig-iron furnaces in blast showed a total of 215 
active furnaces, with a product of 194,000 tons, 
as against only 200 and a weekly product of 
180,000 tons at the beginning of the month. 
It will thus be seen that the weekly product is 
close to 200,000 tons; but even at its present 
figure it is the largest output in our history. 


The gradual increase in the 
clearings during the past 
few weeks brings the aggre- 
gate nearly to the billion-dollar mark again. 
Last week’s clearings were about II per cent. 
more than the week before, 18 per cent. more 
than in the corresponding week one year ago, 
and 25 per cent. more than in the second week 
of September, 1893. But as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1892 the falling off 
is 9 per cent., and as contrasted with the like 
week in 1891 the decrease is 15 percent. All 
this we take from “ Bradstreet’s,” which also 
informs us that the total of business failures 
throughout the United States last week num- 
ber 213, as compared with 184 the week before, 
223 in the second week of September, 1894, 
300 in that week in 1893, and 143 in the cor- 
responding period of 1892. 


Wheat, corn, sugar, cot- 
ton, hides, pork, and hogs 
are lower, but cotton goods, iron, and steel are 
higher. In truth, the wheat export trade is as 
disappointing as in August, and has had much 
to do with the large amount of gold shipped 
recently to Europe. While Western receipts 
for the past fortnight have been about the same 
as ayear ago and two years ago, there has been a 
sad falling off in Atlantic exports, which, flour 
included, for the two weeks have been slightly 
under 2,500,000 bushels as compared with 
5,300,000 last year. Our usual annual export 
is strangely tardy, and, since there is great 
activity among importers of general merchan- 
dise, it is only natural that the rate ef foreign 
exchange should be at its presenf figure. Few 
realize how great this activity has been. Ac- 
cording to official reports, our imports last 
month exceeded the exports by over fifteen 
million dollars. A like sum represents the 
net exports of gold for that month. One 
effect of the continued and augmented gold 
export may be noted below. 


Present Iron Trade 
Distances all Records 


Bank Clearings ; 
Business Failures 


Reaction in Prices 


Increased Gold Exports ; In the financial world 
Lower Stock Market ‘the absorbing event 
of the end of last week 


was the largely increased gold export, which 
for the entire week amounted to $7,200,000, 
the greatest sum shipped to Europe in one week 
since last winter. About $28,000,000 has been 
withdrawn from the United States Treasur 
since July 13, and about $15,000,000 deposited. 
According to statistics furnished by Mr. Ford, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, from January 
I to July 31, in the present year, $39,000,000 
in gold was exported from the United States, 
or a net loss of about $12,500,000. In response 
to a demand for information as to the position 
now occupied by the Belmont-Morgan bond 
syndicate, the following statement was author- 
ized: 

The impression has become general that the mem- 
bers of the bond syndicate entered into an agreement 
with the United States Treasury to maintain the 

100,000,000 reserve until October 1, and that upon 
that date said obligation will cease. Such is not the 
case. The bond syndicate fulfilled all its obligations 
to the Government in June last, and has not since 
been bound in any way to the Treasury. It is true 
that it has from time to time since last June — 
over various sums in gold coin to the Treasury which 
have sufficed to maintain the reserve, but it has done 
so voluntarily, and will continue so to do in the same 
— and for the same motive. It will continue to 

e 


posit gold until November gone December 1, and 


s 
January 1 if necessary, and if existing conditions 


make it feasible to de so. 
The result of this exceptionally large gold ex- 
port movement was seen in a lower stock mar- 


ket. While there was an average net falling 
off for the week of about two points, there 
were in special cases net declines of five and 
six. Following is a list of present prices of 
a few well-known dividend-paying prcperties. 
We also quote their prices at the middle of 
August. It will thus be seen that, in spite of 
the decreases Jast week in the general list, the 


month which has just elapsed saw many ad- 


vances—such as Central of New Jersey to 116; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul to 78%; 
Rock Island to 84; and Lackawanna to 167. 
These advances were in many cases hardly 
justifiable, and present quotations more ac- 
curately represent values : 

Sept. 15. Aug. 15. 


Central of New Jersey................. 105 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy..... 8344 908 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul.... 73 70 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific..... ~ 
Chicago and Northwestern............ 
(Preferred) 146, otf, 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 162%4 162 
Delaware and Hudson................ 
Great Northern (Preferred)........... 127% 126%, 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


IR.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
escriptive circular mailed on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a — modern invention. 
Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS-— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 O gages, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
nd Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7 — interest payments. Sst references. 
(4) rrespondence solicited. 


Seattle, Washington 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


JOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8% 


Do You Want to Sella 


YOU) WESTERN MORTGAGE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop'sending good moneyafter bad--get a 
ress the 


WE 5 per cent. invéstment instead? Ad 

uitable Building, on 

BUY Send for our Bond List. 6 


WE Al you have lifle 
! ce ma wrong. 

PAY wish to the send 

POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Penn MUvuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


How Safe ? 


THEN 


How Remunerative ? 


The first question is more important than the second when investing in 


If you desire to invest any money in 


SELECTED 


Bonds 


SECURITIES 


Paying a fair rate of interest, we will furnish you with any information in our 
power concerning whatever bonds you desire to purchase. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
75 State Street, Boston 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Bits of Fun 


Quericus—What prompted them to move? 


Cynicus—The landlord.— 77#-Bits. 

“My heart goes out to you,” said the water- 
melon to the hungry little African boy.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

The theory is gaining ground that Nature 
made the twilight for people to learn bicycle- 
riding in.— Chicago Record. ) 

An Ohio woman has had her speech re- 
stored after six years of speechlessness. She 
probably wanted to ask for a bicycle.-—/Vash- 
ville American. 

New Office-Boy—A man called here to thrash 
you a few minutes ago. Editor—What did 
you say to him? “I told him I was sorry 
you weren’t in.”— 77t-Bits. 

“ What was the cause of the dissatisfaction 
over Gribb’s after-dinner speech?” “ Why, in- 
stead of ignoring the subject assigned him, he 
spoke on it exhaustively.”—/udee. 

“ Did I understand you to say that Thomp- 
son was a farmer?” “Good gracious, no! I 
said he made his money in wheat. You never 
heard of a farmer doing that, did you ?”— Bea- 
trice Democrat. 

“You have a pretty extensive ranch down 
in Texas, haven’t you, Colonel?” Colonel 
Alamo—Oh, no. Just a little seven-by-nine 
concern. “ Seven by nine what?” “ Miles.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

Small Boy—I don’t wonder that women’s 
heads aches so often. Little Girl—Why? 
Small Boy—Every time they see any of their 
children they’ve got to think up some reason 
for not letting them do what they want to.— 
Good News. | 

Old Mercator (to little Billy Ducks, just left 
school, who applies for a situation as office- 
boy, and produces testimonial from clergyman) 
—We don’t want you on Sundays, my good 
little boy. Have you a reference from any 
one who knows you on week-days ?>—Sydney 
Bulletin. 

In a cemetery in the suburbs of Lowell, 
Mass., there are five headstones all alike, ex- 
cept the inscriptions. The first one reads, 
“First wife of John Smith,” and the second, 
‘‘ Second wife,” and so on until the fifth stone, 
which reads, “ John Smith; at rest at last.”— 
Manchester Union. 


“No, ladies,” said the summer resort pro- 


prietor, “I am a truthful man, and I cannot 
promise you any sea-serpents this year. We 
have lent ours. But,” brightening visibly, 
“‘ what do you say to a man who is suspected 
of having hypnotized six wives and murdered 
them for their insurance money ?”—A/lbany 
Argus. 

Simplicity of Science.—Student—I learn 
that there are cases in which people have had 
from childhood an uncontrollable desire to eat 
soap. What is the cause of that? Learned 
Professor—They are victims of sappessomania. 
Student—Um—what does sappessomania 
mean? Learned Professor—A desire to eat 
soap.— Vew York Weekly. 

“ My ten-year-old boy,” said the fat man, “is 
feeling pretty sore at himself.” “ Why ?” asked 
the lean man with the yellow vest. “He is 
just at the age when the history of the James 
boys and the like appeal to his barbarous 
imagination, and yesterday he bought a book 
in a yellow paper cover entitled ‘The Crime of 
1873.” "— Indianapolis Journal. 

One day recently in a Dundee school the 
teacher was examining the class in history, and 
asked one of the boys, “ How did Charles I. 
die?” The boy paused for a moment, and one 
of the other lads, by way of prompting him, 
put his arm up to his collar to signify decapi- 
tation. Boy No. 1 at once grasped, as he 
thought, his friend’s meaning, and exclaimed, 
to the great amusement of the class: “ Please, 
sir, he died of cholera!”—Zondon Journal. 

A teacher set her pupils at work on the sub- 
ject, “ What should Little Boys Not Do in 
School ?” and from one of them received the 
following effort: “ Little boys when at schoo! 
should not make faces at the teacher, and 
should not study'too hard because it makes 
them near-sighted, and should not sit too long 
In One position ’cause it makes their backs 
crooked, and should not do long examples in 


arithmetic ’cause it uses up their pencils too 


fast.”— Youth’s Companion. 


A story is told by one of Lord Zetland’s 
party who were making inquiries into the con- 
dition of a distressed district. They were 
crossing a lake, a gale was blowing, and waves 
were dashing over the boat. The gentleman 
referred to had been assured that an Irish 
peasant, if treated well, will always agree with 
what is said to him, rather than appear dis- 
agreeable. It struck the gentleman that here 
was a good chance to put the assertion to the 
proof. “ There is very little wind, Pat,” he said 
to one of the boatmen. The answer came 
through the howling of the elements. “ Very 
little, indade, yer honor, but fhwat there is is 
moighty: sttrong.”— Youth’s Companion. 

“It was in Perth,” says Mr. I. Zangwill, 
“that, puzzling over a grimy statue, I was ac- 
costed by a barefooted newsboy with his rau- 
cous cry of ‘ Hair-r-ald, Glasgow Hair-r-ald!’ 
‘I'll take one,’ quoth I, ‘if you’ll tell me whose 
statue that is.’ ‘’Tis Rabbie Burns,’ replied 
he, on the nail. ‘Thank you,’ said I, taking 
the paper. ‘And what did he do to deserve 
the statue?’ My newsboy scratched his head. 
Perceiving his embarrassment, a party of his 
friends down the street called out in stentorian 
chorus: ‘ Ay, ’tis Rabbie Burns.’ ‘ But what 
did he do to deserve the statue?’ I thundered 
back. They hung their heads. At last my 
newsboy recovered himself; his face bright- 
ened. ‘ Well,’ said I again, ‘what did he do 
to deserve this statue?’ ‘He deed!’ answered 
the intelligent little man.”— Household Words. 


A writer in the “Church Standard” says 
that a guide in the Holy Land made the fol- 
lowing historical explanation to some Ameri- 
cans by whom he was employed: “ King Saul, 
you know, was called Paul after his conversion ; 
and you can always tell a Churchman, for’ he 
never fails to speak of him as St. Paul.” This 
recalls the old story of a stupid candidate for 
orders in Oxford who had been repeatedly 
plucked in his divinity “exam.” It was at 
last decided to ask him one easy question, and 
let him go through if he answered it correctly. 
The question selected was: “ What was the 
former name of St. Paul, the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles?” As the examiners hoped, the 
young man answered “Saul,” which was cor- 
rect. But just as they were breathing a sigh 
of relief over his success, the young fellow, 
proud of his achievement, and anxious to show 
how much more he knew, turned back after 
he had opened the door, and added, “ He was 
the son of Kish.” 


Fancy Silks Velvets 


A.,C.& Co. are now exhibit- 
ing thetr Fall ILmportation of 
the latest Parisian Novelties in 


Taffetas Imprimé, 
Pekin Degradé, 
| Chiné Taffetas, 


Satin Velours, 
Pekin Stripes, | 
Satin Soleil Imprimé, 
Drap d’or Cameleon, 
Peau de Suede, 
Poult de Soie, 
Fancy Plaid Silks, 
Fancy Velvets, 
Evening Crepes and Crepons. 


19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


LAMPS 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by your dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
Je" For cool weather buy a ‘‘ Miller’’ Oil Heater. 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
9th & 1OthSts 9th.& 1OrhSis 
“URTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS ARE READY 


Not at their best of best, but heaped up as 
you never saw them before tn mid-September. 
Under the clear mellow light of the Rotunda are some of the 


most exquisite Dress Stuffs that ever came to a counter ; marvels 


of weavers wet, dainty as the feathering of a butterfly. 


We wel- 


come you to look at them—buy or not, as you choose. 


AUTUMN SILKS 


Choice of the choice; woven pictures. 
Think of all that can be said to lift descrip- 
tion to the level of superlative deserving— 
still too weak for the facts. 


3,500 yds. Lyons all-silk Persian and cash- 
_ mere effects in Gauffre, 27 in. at 50c yd. 
Just the thing for fancy waists. 
50 pieces new brocade and striped change- 
able Tatfetas, all the new combines. 
Would be cheap at 85c; we say 58c while 
they last. | 

White and cream brocaded Habutais, 12 
new designs, 24 in., 75c yd. - 

8o pcs. colored Faille Frangaise, street and 
evening shades, very special, at 85c; 
full 20% in. 

The lines of new fancy Silks at 75c, 85c, 
88c, 95c, $1, $1.25, and $1.50 are 
marvelous in style, quality, and exclusive- 


ness. New ideas from foreign and do- 

mestic looms almost every day. New 

Hee Plaids and Checks at $1.15 and 
1.25. 

BLACK SILKS.—2o0 new designs in satin 
figured Gros Grains, 21 in., 95c, instead 
of $1.25. 

24 in. Black Habutai Brocades, many new 
designs, at 75c. 


Black Taffetas, special lines, at 58c, 65c, 


and 75c yd. 
85 pieces 19 in. pure silk-face Velvets, great 
variety ot shades, at 95c, instead of $1.50. 


DRESS GOODS 
Almost as wonderful as the great assortment 


is the richness and the beauty of the styles. 
Surely looms never wrought such yards of 


loveliness before. And the absurd part is the 
prices—so low that you may think we’ve made 
mistakes. 
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. Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscri 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address,.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Re:unit.—Remittances should be sent 

by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Mortgaging His Family 


“Some queer things used to happen in the 
old slave days in Missouri,” said Representa- 
tive John Tarsney lately to a reporter of the 
Washington “Star.” “The condition of the 
slave was never a very burdensome one in 
Missouri. The farm country and the nearness 
of the Iowa line prevented anything like those 
plantation cruelties of which we sometimes 
read. In fact, I should judge that some of 
the Missouri slaves had as good a time as their 
masters. 

“In illustration I might tell a queer story, 
which had its scene in Independence, Mo. Old 
Banker Sawyer, of Independence, carried on 
the same Sawyer Bank that exists to-day away 
back in the ’50s, when Independence, as the 
eastern end of the Santa Fé trail, was the great 
outfitting point for those daring and misguided 
people who meditated a flight across the plains. 
Among other chattels of Banker Sawyer was 
a big black negro named Dustun. Dustun was 
a great mechanic, and had vast fame all over 
the Western country as the maker of that 
fashion of wagon known as the ‘ prairie schoon- 
er.’ Sawyer had besides his bank a wagon- 
shop at Independence, and his negro Dustun 
ran the wagon-shop. The wagon-shop did a 
good trade, and Sawyer said to Dustun one 
day: 

You make a lot of money working over- 
time, Dustun; why don’t you buy and own 
yourself ? Why do you continue in slavery ? 
You’ve got five or six hundred dollars down 
in my bank now.’ 

“ Andit was true. Dustun had laid up quite 
a little store of money, and the fact of a slave 
with money on deposit in the bank of his 
master is of itself illustrative of the lax con- 
dition of the institution in Missouri. 


“¢What'll you take for me?’ asked Dustun. | 


“«¢ Seeing it’s you,’ said Sawyer, ‘I'll sell out 
cheap. If you want to buy yourself, I’ll take 
$1,500, while you’re easily worth $3,000.’ 

“ Dustun bought himself, paid $500 down, 
and took the rest of himself on credit. Sawyer 
made out his freedom papers. and Dustun 
made a mortgage on himself to Sawyer for the 
$1,000. Then he went to work. In a year he 
had paid himself free. In two years more he 
bought his wife and little girlk Then he began 
to make money. But he hadn't proceeded far 
nor laid up much ahead when one night a fire 
started, and the next morning found Dustun’s 
wagon-shop in ashes. Shop, tools, stock, and 
everything was burned up as clean as a whistle, 
and, with the lack of forethought of his race, 
Dustun had no insurance. 

“Tt was a plain, hard, bitter case of begin 
again with Dustun. He thought the situation 
over and then went to his old master. Sawyer. 
After ten minutes’ talk Sawyer lent Dustun 
$1,000, and took a mortgage on his wife and 
young one. Dustun rebuilt his shop and opened 
up anew. He kept his old tradeand added to it. 


there as a literary hack. Yours very —r. 
A? 


It finally became very unfashionable te start 
across the plains in anything but one of Dus- 
tun’s prairieschooners. Within a year Dustun 
again had a clear title of his wife and family. 
“Life went easy after that with the old 
black wagon-maker. He died about ten years 
ago at Independence, worth fairly $50,000. 
The y Ree whom he bought from Sawyer, 
and then mortgaged and cleared the title to 
again, was for a long time, and is, I believe, 
now, a teacher in the colored public schools at 
Kansas City. Old Dustun’s memory in Inde- 
pendence is to this day highly respected.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s Ax 


Concerning Mr. Eugene Field’s Gladstone 


ax, the Chicago “ Record ” prints the following : 


Cambridge, January 20. 1890. 


My Dear Sir: I send youa ony of my Latin epi- 
gram on the ax given to you by Mr. Gladstone, and 


-also what I fear is a rather lame translation of the 


epigram. Yours sincerely, 
OscAR BROWNING. 


Oceanum transit manibus bene trita sccuris 
Indicium belli nuntia pacis erit. 

Eurat obscure victrix memora invia rixe 
Instauretque nove fceedus amicitiz. 


The woodman’s ax, well worn by Gladstone’s hands, 
Symbol of war, speaks peace to distant lands. 

It goes the bush of dark mistrust to clear 

And found a league of love for many a year. 


II. 
London, January 19, 1890. 


Dear Sir: **To America it will go, the ax well 
worn with handling; the symbol of war will be a 
message of peace. May it fell the tangled thickets 
of dark dispute and renew a fresh league of friend- 
ship.” That is a rough translation. If your coun- 
trymen admire Mr. Gladstone, I wish they had owned 
him : but the just anger of God sent him to punish 
our infernat hypocrisy and mages Every nation 
has the Gladstone it deserves. em’s my senti- 
ments. 

Alas! I see it is verse you want. Well, here goes: 


This ax will go forth that is worn with his hands, 
To the West as a message of peace; 

May the symbol of war stay the feud of the lands, 
Bring the light and make bickerings cease. 


To America passes the ax that is worn 
By the hands of the Good and the Great ! 
By the symbol of war may the forest be torn— 
The forest whose trees are of darkness and scorn— 
May its message be Friendship, not Hate. 


As to visiting the States. [ expect to lay my bones 


NG. 
III. 

Where virtues wax 
Shall go this ax, | me 
A sign of pax 

And not of bellum 
Should storms arise 
As temper flies, _ 
Why, Gladstone-wise, 

Twill quickly fell 


Are you Nervous? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. H,. B. Brusstar, Birdsboro, Pa., says: *‘ I have 
used it in nervous troubles for years, and always with 


good results.”’ 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. | 
Mental 
Nervous 
ltental | 


Frelich’s 


; j 0 n ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
—— testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 1s 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born Geaf. 1en in the ear it is invis- 
ibie and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
Enclose for particulars. Can be tested FRGK 
OF CHARGE at any of the NEW YORK AURA- 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my INVISIBL Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
more to go ing than all other de- 
vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. B’dway,N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsb 


New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


elphia. 


Salem, Mass. 


Chicago. phlet —free. 


80 
St. Louis and Chicago. 


New York. 


the poorest, is worthless. 
"Cincinnati sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
White Lead, &c. 


sount.tewisesros.co/ brand (see list of genuine brands). 


Don’t Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead. Pure 
St. Louis. White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 


Barytes is often 


Be careful about the 
Don’t 


Cleveland. take what is said to be “ just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 
a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam. © 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


F Madison Sq., N-Y.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont st.. Boston; or 843 Kquitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburga. 
BRADLEY, 
BROOKLY 
COLLIER 
DAVIS- 
ECKSTE 
FAHNE:! 
| 
MORLEY, 
MISSOUR 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 
| SHIPMAN. 
cron, 
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Remember it 


is the name Boynton we wish you to re- 
call when in want of steam heaters, hot 
water heaters, furnaces, ranges, etc. Our 


goods are for sale by best dealers all over 


the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
‘American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care of a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music _ or rman. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and_ special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to Rev. 

eitzel, Ass’t Pastor of Plymouth Church, and to many 
others in the leading American_cities. Address Mrs 
R 109 Kurfiirsten Strasse, Berlin. 


AN. EDUCATED WOMAN, fond of little girls, 
would like to take four, under twelve years into 
pleasant home in suburban city to teac and care Food 
giving special attention to healt and happiness. Per- 
sonal interviews with Bef mn desired at her home. 
Best of surroundin ngs and - Address Mrs. C., 
No. 9,381, care of The Outloo 


FOR _ OUTLOOK READERS.—I can do shop- 
ping in New York to their advantage. Many yours ¢% ex: 
perience in business gives me great seventies 
chasing of every Gescription attended to no 
commission charged e best of reference given. Sen 
for circular. Address Mrs. MARIE KI ALL, No. 
215 W. 44th St., New York. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, peek ol to 
communicate with parents or rdians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 

children. References exchan sere Address ‘** GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The 


YALE sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick me stucco house ; 
two blocks from Yale College. All modern conveniences. 

rden, fruit-trees. etc. Excellent place for family hav- 
ing son about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


WANTED-—PBy a young lady, a_situation where a 
knowledge of steno ‘yo y and typewsiting and a familar 
use of German would be. of use. Has been employed 
two years past in a doctor’ ‘. office. Can give satisfacto 
ppeeeaes. Address F.A. F., 76 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 

itv 


- TWO YOUNG LADIES can be received into a 
refined home in Ziirich. Instruction given, assisted by 
native teachers, in modern languages, art, literature, and 
music. Preparation for foreign travel. References ex- 
changed. Address No. 9,483, care of The Uutlook. 


A PLEASANT HOME in quiet family desired for 
young pay kindergartner. as near Madison Avenue and 
Fi uty: ee Street as possible. Room may be unfurnished ; 
with independence as to meals. Refer t gy, illiam H. 
Bosworth, 20 West 59th St., New York cay 


WANTED—A position as sick-nurse. or as house- 
keeper, or as mother’s he per. | y an experienced woman, 
in her thirties, of New Fn pend ad parentage and education. 
Good references. B. W. IS, Sound Beach, Fair- 
field Co., Conn. 


WANTED—Out of town, an intelligent and compe- 
tent youn apes well recommended, to take charge of 
a boy of four and be generally useful in a family of chil- 
Gren. 4. Agape 333 Sanford Avenue, Flushing, Long 

n 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER.—A younglady, 
graduated from a New York kinder erten desires a 
position. She offers best references. Address KINDER- 

ARTEN, Coalburg, Kanawha County, "West Virginia. 


YOUNG LADY of education and refinement desires 
position as teacher of piano in school or governess in 
amily. Will teach English, German. and piano. Expe- 
rienced. References. Address Box 238, Flemington, N.J. 


4. LADY wishes penttige. after October first. as com- 

pasion, or nouskesper. Experienced i um sare of 
ren lling to oO t 

References exchanged. S. R RC. "Gillette, N 


WANTED —For the winter season, a furnished board- 
ing-house, rent moderate, in_a winter resort convenient 
to New York City. First-class references given. Ad- 
dress Box 26, Mount Pocono, Monroe Co., 


TO. LET—In very pleasant part of Brooklyn, two 

second. Hook wit bath on 

sé r of two-story private house ss 
OWNER,” 450 Hart Street, Brooklyn. 


BERLIN. GERMANY.—Good famil pension. 
Boarders received day. week, or month. mod- 
erate. Excellent references. Address F RAULEIN F. 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 


WANTED-—A young lady to assist with a family of 
small children; one with knowledge of f 4 
\ddress Mrs. ROGER HAY DOCK, 5323 


eacher to 
of arrested development. ¥ 


A YALE GRADUATE would tuto truct 
hour or two a day in or near New Yo ‘ity. = ete tong 


Chautauqua Items 

One year out of every four in the C. L. S. C. 
is devoted to reading upon American topics, 
and thousands of busy men and women have 
learned to prize highly the opportunity which 
this systematic plan gives them for renewing 
their acquaintance with the principles which 
underlie American history and institutions. 
The coming year is the “ American Year” in 
the C. L. S. C., and an attractive set of books 


| written by some of our best university men 


will be offered to all students of the course. 
One of the significant movements in the 
last few years is the increasing interest taken 
by young men in the study of municipal and 
other civicproblems. The Chautauqua Circle, 
appreciating this fact, offers a very strong 
course in the study of American topics for 
’95-96. One of the most important books 
announced is “ The Industrial Evolution of the 


United States,” by Carroll D. Wright, of the 


United States Department of Labor. 

The Chautauqua office at Buffalo has ar- 
ranged a plan by which 7 pastor of achurch 
who wants to establish a Chautauqua Circle in 
his community can be supplied free with any 
number of Chautauqua vesper services to be 
used for a Sunday evening service when the 
importance of cultivating habits of reading 
good literature may be emphasized. The 
Church is already a strong factor in the educa- 


tional work of the community, and this oppor- 


tunity which Chautauqua offers promises to 
be utilized very widely. 


A New School of Pedagogy 


Many of the citizens of Buffalo have under- 
taken to establish a School of Pedagogy in 
connection with the University of Buffalo. 
The school is designed to train teachers, of the 
more advanced grade particularly, in the skill- 
ful use of the acknowledged true principles of 
education. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has 
been in large measure the inspiration and wise 
director of the institution’s inception. Of 
course the institution is almost entirely, by the 
very necessity of the case, philanthropic. Only 
a small part of its support, as in all colleges, 
can be drawn from students attending. It is 
the desire of the promoters of the undertaking 
to procure the assistance of all leaders in edu- 
cational matters in the country. Besides Dr. 
Butler, President Eliot, of Harvard, and Com- 
missioner Harris, of Washington, have given 
expression of the liveliest interest in the plan. 

It will have a faculty of its own, four of 
whom have already been appointed—z. ¢., Dr. 
F. M. McMurry, Mr. Herbert G. Lord, Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, Madame Natalie Mankell. In 
addition to the regular work, short courses of 
lectures will be delivered by President Charles 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College; Superin- 
tendent Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo Schools; 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education; and Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Dean of School of Philosophy in Colum- 
bia University. The course of study will cover 
a period of two years. The first term will 
open on Wednesday, September 25, 1895. 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, a few 
good, many bad—and but one 
best; that is 


Nearly a million housekeepers who 
use it say it’s best; once tried, 
you'll so decide. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


post- 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York. 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


%¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

jum the first order from each neighborhood 
ma filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

mM anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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" When a recipe calls for a cupful of lard or but- | 
Mun ter, use two-thirds of a cupful of Cottolene— 
thenewshortening—instead. It improves 
IR your food, improves your health, saves fs 
(hi \ your money—a lesson in economy, 

too. Genuine COTTOL ENE is 

) sold everywhere in tins with trade- - 
—‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s Z A 
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